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From Tait’s Magazine. 
WAR WITH AMERICA : ARE WE NOT BRETHREN? 


“ Tuere is so little good gained, and so much 
mischief done generally by wars, that I wish the 
imprudence of undertaking them were more evi- 
dent to princes ; in which case I think they would 
be less frequent. If I were counsellor to the 
Empress of Russia, and found that she desired to 

ss some part of the dominions of the Grand 
Signior, | would advise her to compute what the 
annual taxes raised from the territory may amount 
to, and make him an offer of buying it at the rate 
of paying for it twenty years’ purchase. And if 
I were his counsellor, t chould advise him to take 
the money, and cede the dominion of that terri- 
tory. * * ®* Butto make and accept such an 
offer, these potentates should be both of them 
reasonable creatures; and free from the ambition 
of glory, &c. ; which perhaps is too much to be 
supposed.”’ Thus wrote Benjamin Franklin in 
1788. 

“It was better to fight for the first inch of 
Oregon than the last. Our destiny is onward— 
its western movement cannot be resisted. We 
cannot recede ; we cannot stand still. * * Texas 
was our latest uisition ; I hope it will not be 
our last. * ®* If this administration can secure 
the peaceable acquisition of California, it will re- 
ceive the lasting gratitude of the people. [Voices 
on the whig side—‘ California!’ ‘ Of course, Cali- 
fornia: we must have that.’ ‘ And then Cuba?’ 
‘We have started, and must go on.’] We must 
give twelve months’ notice ; and if England persist 
in her claim, [to Oregon,] war must inevitably 
follow: and it will be a war in which all the 


strength and the prejudices of both nations will be | 


brought into play.”’ Thus spoke, in 1845, General 
Cass, and other members of the party which has a 
majority in the senate, and “‘ an overwhelming 
majority in the house of assembly of the United 
States.”’ 
_It is melancholy to reflect, that the lapse of 
sixty years, instead of making the views and prin- 
ciples of American statesmen more humane and 
far-sighted—more philosophical, in short—has pro- 
duced a diametrically opposite result. Benjamin 
Franklin, both morally and intellectually, was 
immeasurably above the contemporary statesmen 
of Europe ; General Cass, President Polk, and too 
Many more of the existing statesmen of America, 
have fallen almost to a level with them. When 
Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, Adams, organ- 
wed the Union, they looked forward to a people 
and government who were to rise superior to the 
low lust of territorial aggrandizement, who were 
to introduce ** common sense”’ into the dealings of 
nations with each other, to extend the empire of 
law and reason, and narrow that of brute force. 
What would these great and good men say to the 
anguage that now rings in the Senate House of 
Washington 2 

We write not with bitterness, but with regret 
and despondency. Disciples of that school of 
polities, which sees no hope for humanity but in 
© progressive enlightenment and growing strength 
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ing failure of a great democratic experiment. 
Conscious how incompetent we are at this distance 
to appreciate correctly the character and temper 
of the American people, we would rather leave to 
them the task of rebuking General Cass, and 
others, who would revive in the Capitol of Wash- 
ington, the spirit that pervaded the Capitol of 
Rome. Anxious for the perpetuation of peace, we 
would not, if we could help it, utter one word that 
was likely to irritate the most susceptible Ameri- 
can. If, therefore, in what follows, any expres- 
sion escape us wearing the most distant resem- 
blance to a national reflection, we request our 
readers on the other side of the Atlantic to hold it 
for cancelled. 

Some good men, in the manufacturing districts 
of England, have organized themselves to urge the 
merchants of this country to address invitations to 
their American correspondents to codperate with 
them in averting war between the two countries. 
They have invoked the aid of the newspaper press, 
which has been cordially and promptly given. En- 
couraged by this success, they have put forth a 
declaration, already signed by many of our most 


tween Great Britain and the United States ought 
to be settled by arbitration. This truly peaceful 
agitation, is making rapid progress. It is taking 
such hold of the public mind, that no war party 
in power would be able to resist it. And there is 
no war party in England to obtain power. The 
present ministers are the men who sanctioned the 
Ashburton ‘ capitulation,” as its vituperators 
termed that judicious termination of a protracted 
and complicated controversy. One of the main im- 
pediments to the construction of a whig cabinet, 
was the dread of seeing Lord Palmerston in the 
foreign office. The people of Great Britain 
frankly avow their dislike of war: are there no 
private citizens in America, sufficiently intelligent 
and humane, to commence a similar movement on 
the other side of the Atlantic! Are there none 
who will give themselves the trouble to create a 
a spirit, or elicit a proof of its existence in the 
Jnited States ? 

The present ground of controversy between Eng- 
land and America, is one that can be settled by 
arbitration, if both sides sincerely desire justice 
and the continuance of peace, and nothing more. 
The title either of England or America to the Ore- 
gon territory, is an extremely questionable one. 
But we have no wish to complicate so delicate a 
controversy by adverting to views of justice which 
both parties will call overstrained. 

On one point both parties are agreed—That a 
civilized and organized state may assume and ex- 
ercise rights of sovereignty over a new territory, 
either uninhabited, or inhabited only by tribes not 
civilized enough to frame a regular general govern- 
ment, provided no other civilized government has 
laid its hands on the territory before it. The 
assumption that this is sound doctrine, lies at the 
bottom of the claims of both nations to Oregon. 
Some Americans indeed say, that they, as natives 
of the continent, have a preferable claim—that 
Great Britain is an intruder. Canada, and the 











of public opinion, we cannot triumph in this seem- 
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the British empire—were so before an ‘‘ United 
States” existed. The men of British North 
America are as much natives of the continent as 
the men of the Union; and their title to occupy 
part of it, and to extend the limits of that occupa- 
tion, be it good or bad, is quite equal to theirs. 
Again, some Americans say, that intermeddling 
with the private affairs of other nations is an in- 
veterate habit of the old monarchical governments 
of Europe, and that it is therefore wise in the 
democratical governments of America to keep them 
off their continent, or drive them away if they 
have got a footing. Are not the Mexicans Ameri- 
cans? Is not Mexico a republic! Has Mexico 
shown either the power or will to intermeddle in 
the domestic affairs of other statest Why, then, 
has Texas been taken, and why is California 
coveted? There is no difference—and American 
statesmen recognize no difference—between the 
titles of European and American to acquire or ex- 
tend dominion on that continent. According to 
the oyu of public Jaw recognized in England 
and the United States, either government may 
have a title to Oregon. 

Previously to the assumption of sovereignty in 
a territory unoccupied, or occupied only by savage 
tribes, this public law, common to England and 
America, regards the region as what civilians call 
res nullius ; an object belonging in property to no 
one. The theory of law is, that what is nobody’s 
property may be made anybody's property by the 
simple act of taking possession. Al that is neces- 
sary is to take possession, so publicly and with 
‘such formalities, that all the world may know that 
iit has been done. When the nations of Europe 
ihave asserted a title to new lands, on the ground 
of discovery, it has been on the assumption 
ithat expeditions were fitted out to seek for and 
saequire those lands: the act of discovery was the 
formal and public evidence of the intention to take 
possession. But so many discoveries have been 
merely accidental—so many have been simul- 
‘taneously made—so many nominal discoveries 
have been actually mere re-discoveries, that this 
title is universally allowed to be the weakest of 
all. In the present case, it really seems out of 
the question. Discovery on the part of the United 
States before Cook’s voyage to the North-West 
Coast, was impossible, for the simple reason that 
there was no United States to make the discovery. 
Before Cook’s voyage, the Spaniards had dis- 
covered the coast, at least as far north as Nootka, 
and the Russians as far south as Mount Elias. 
The general line of American coast was known to 
at least two European nations, from Baffin’s Bay, 
round by Cape Horn, to Behring’s Straits ; and no 
doubt was entertained of all the land within this 
compass being one great continent. There was 
nothing left to discover. The subsequent opera- 
tions of Cook, Vancouver, Gray, by sea, of Mac- 
kenzie, Clarke, and Lewis, by land, are more 
properly surveying expeditions than expeditions of 
discovery—examinations, in detail, of the features 
of a land already discovered. This view was 
recognized and declared to be public law by the 
Nootka convention between Spain and England 
in 1794. In that treaty, the coast and continent 
are assumed to be discovered. ‘The two countries 
solemnly bind themselves to determine their rela- 
tive positions in that country for the future— 
“** setting aside all retrospective discussion of the 
‘rights and pretensions of the two parties,’ “‘on a 
ibasis conformable to. their true interests.’’ In con- 
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formity with this preamble, the country was de. 
clared open to the trade and fisheries of the sub- 
jects of both crowns. A right was recognized jp 
either to plant colonies there, which should be 
subject to the sovereignty of the parent state, but 
which, like the unoccupied territory, should re- 
main open and free to the traders and fishers of 
the other. In short, the north-west territory was 
explicitly recognized to be res nullius; a thing, 
the property of which might be acquired by for- 
mally and publicly taking possession of it. Since 
1790, nothing has been done there by Spain in the 
way of occupation. The treaty with Spain in 
1819, upon which the Americans sometimes repose 
their claims, is a blank letter. Spain could con- 
vey no title that was not actually vested in her in 
1819: but the only title she then possessed was 
one to acquire sovereignty in any part of her north- 
west territory, by actual occupation, if she pleased; 
a title which accrued to the United States, or 
any other government, the moment that Spain and 
Great Britain disclaimed this sovereignty in 1790 
—a title upon which the United States profess to 
have acted on in 1811 at hersettlement of Astoria, 
To establish claims to any part of her north-west 
territory, it is incumbent upon both Great Britain 
and America to prove public and formal acts of 
occupation. 

And in the way of such proof there is this diffi- 
culty: In the beginning of 1811, the Hudson's 
Bay Company and the North-west Company 
(Canadians) had pushed forward their out-settle 
ments to the northern head-waters of the Colum- 
bia. In 1811, the settlement of Astoria was 
founded by the agents of Jacob Astor, a merchant 
of New York. The British companies having 
learned his intention to form a settlement in the 
North-west territory, instructed their agents to 
occupy the ground before him. It was a race be- 
tween the British subjects and the American citi- 
zens ; the first, to carry their frontier posts in Ore- 
gon as far to the south, the latter as far to the 
north, as possible. They met on the Lower Colum- 
bia, as the Cyrenian and Carthaginian emissaries, 
on a similar expedition, met long ago at the Syrtes. 
The British reached the north bank of the river, 
and the Americans the south, within four-and- 
twenty hours of each other. Fort Va~couver is 
the result of the British expedition, as Asw«ia was 
of the American. During the war which broke 
out in 1812, Astoria was occupied by the British, 
(it had, by the way, been previously sold by 
Astor’s partners to the servants of the North-west 
Company,) but restored at the peace. No further 
settlements were formed by either party till 1815, 
when a convention was entered into, which re- 
served to either nation its full claims, but estab- 
lished a joint-oceupancy of the territory for a defi- 
nite period. Since 1818, there can have been no 
taking of possession by either party ; and really 
all that had been done before, seems too slight and 
too limited to convey to either nation the sove- 
reignty of the whole territory. The relative 
positions of the British and American nations 10 
Oregon appear to be—Since 1812, (and perhaps 
earlier,) British emigration has been gradually ex- 
tending from Canada and the Hudson’s Bay tern- 
tory to Oregon. Since 1812, United States emr 
gration has gradually been extending to Oregon. 
Under the convention of 1818, the occupation of 
the territory by its citizens, could convey no right 
of sovereignty to either government. ‘There has 
been no territorial government in Oregon. Brit 
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ish citizens have remained subject to British laws 
and tribunals, American to American. The pro- 

of settlement has rendered the continuance 
of this state of affairs inexpedient. A territorial 
government is required. America and England 
each view with equal jealousy and distrust the 
contingency of the whole territory being subjected 
to the other. ‘There is nothing for it but to divide 
the territory, and no rule of division but the rela- 
tive interests of the two claimants. In the lan- 
guage of the Nootka convention, it is necessary to 
‘+ determine their relative position in Oregon on a 
basis conformable to their true interests.’’ At first 
view, the fairest method would seem to be, to 
divide the territory as nearly as possible, acre for 
acre. But, in reality, if either hereby acquired a 
part of the territory occupied by citizens of the 
other, its ** true interests’? would not be consulted. 
It is not territory, but willing and loyal subjects 
that strengthen a government. The nationality 
of the settlers ought to be the rule of division. To 
the best of our knowledge, the bulk of the Ameri- 
éan settlers are to be found in the Willammette 
Valley, and in the vicinity of Fort Nez Percés ; 
the bulk of the British around Fort Vancouver, and 
at the settlements extending from the Lower 
Columbia to the Straits of John de Fuca. Taking 
the nationality of the settlers as our guide, the line 
of the Lower Columbia, and of the Salmon River, 
to the sources of the latter, and thence along the 
Rocky Mountains, to the parallel of forty-nine 
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the controversy settled on the basis of what is most 
conducive to the interests of both parties, because 
seeing that five-and-twenty years of argument have 
produced no approximation of opinion between the 
two governments, they fear other five-and-twenty 
might be wasted with as little effect. They wish 
to see the question settled on equitable, since it ap- 
pears impossible to settle it on strictly legal princi- 
ples, because they regard open questions of this 
kind as prolific sources of war. They are willing 
to refer the decision of what either party ought in 
justice to have, to any arbiter the respect enter- 
tained by the American government and people for 
their own character will allow them to propose. 
They do not expect that the award will give entire 
satisfaction to either party—that the opinion of an 
unbiassed third party will coincide exactly with the 
American or with the English view of the case : 
but they believe that it will be substantially fair, 
and that both parties could acquiesce in it without 
that false shame which may prevent either giving 
way to the other. 

We said that we would avoid everything like a 
national reflection. We hope that what we are 
now about to say will not be misconstrued into any- 
thing of the kind ; but in candor it must be said :— 
Our American brethren have an enterprising spirit 
that prompts them to advance their occupation of 
the wilderness far more rapidly than they can re- 
claim it. They have annexed Texas, they are 
longing for California, they are squabbling with us 





degrees north, appears the most eligible boundary. | for Oregon, although there are thousands and thou- 


This review of the case, (and we are conscious 
of no disturbing English feeling that can have 
tempted us to twist it,) presents it in the light of 
a dispute which an arbiter might easily settle. 
The preponderating nationality of the settlers, at 
any point, can be easily ascertained : there are not 
so many of them. The advantages of this or that 
frontier line ; the importance of the free navigation 
of rivers to the occupants of certain districts ; all 
these are matters of fact, not easily placed ina 
false or bewildering light. Then, as to the integ- 
rity of the arbiters, we have all the governments of 
the world to choose among. General Cass insinu- 
ates a doubt whether a royal arbiter would give a 
republic fair play. Did their monarchical predilec- 
tions prevent the kings of Spain and France from 
fighting the battles of American independence 
against their brother-king of England? Great 
Britain will not draw back from arbitration from 
suspicion of the arbiter’s faith, provided the refer- 
ence be so worded as to leave no uncertainty as to 
the extent of the arbiter’s jurisdiction.* 

We will not suspect our kindred nation to be so 
wanting in candor and generosity as to imagine 


they will infer from the popularity of a reference | 


to arbitration in England that the English doubt 
the justice of their own case. The English want 


* By the last mail from America, we are rejoiced to 
learn that a series of resolutions, in favor of a settlement 
by arbitration, has been laid on the table of the House of 
Representatives at Washington, by Mr. Winthrop of 
Massachusetts. These resolutions have more of old Ben- 
Jamin Franklin in them than any words we have heard 
from America for many a day. The jealousy expressed 
of crowned arbiters, is evaded by a proposal worthy of the 
descendants of those men who, in old Faneuil Hall, laid 
the foundations of American independence :—‘ Resolved 
—That arbitration does not necessarily involve a reference 
to crowned heads, and that if a jealousy of such a refer- 
ence is entertained, in any quarter, a commission of able 

ispassionate citizens, either from the two countries 
concerned, or from the world at large, offers itself as an 
obvious and unobjectionable alternative.” 


‘sands of miles between their frontier settlements 
and those countries, to which their claim is not 
contested, and which their population will be inade- 
quate to fill up for centuries to come. They may 
retort, that Englishmen are slaves to the same pas- 
sion. It cannot be denied: they are themselves 
living monuments that it has been a disease of 
ithe race for generations. But though, to use a 
‘homely metaphor, both of us have our eyes bigger 
than our bellies—are fond of acquiring what we 
can never use, that is no reason why we should 
refuse to partition our imaginary wealth according 
to the dictates of equity and fair play. Again, 
they persuade themselves—in earnest sincerity do 
we express the belief that they persuade them- 
selves—their object in seeking to drive us from 
their continent, is to maintain unadulterated repub- 
licanism there. But does not their attempt to ex- 
clude us from Oregon betray a lurking we My 
as to the excellence of their institutions? The in- 
habitants of the British North American provinces 
continue subject to Great Britain, because they feel 
or fancy that it is for their interest to do so. When- 
ever they come (as a body) to entertain a different 
opinion, the experience of the United States and 
of the Spanish-American republies prove that it 
will not be in the power of Great Britain to keep 
them in subjection. They will have a right to 
their independence, and in virtue of that right to 
choose their own frame of government. The citi- 
zens of the United States may regret, and may re- 
gret with justice, that there should be people on 
their continent who prefer, and may continue to 
prefer, urphilosophical monarchical institutions to 
their more scientific frame of government. But it 
is a fact, (a faite accomplic,) that such people are 
on the continent, and that the fathers of these peo- 
ple were there before the new light of republican- 
ism dawned on the fathers of the United States. 
If the republican institutions of America are really 
more conducive than those of our monarchies, to 
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promote the virtue, greatness, and happiness of so- 
cieties, cannot they trust to the silent eloquence of 
their example for extending their sway! ‘To for- 
bid the colonization of any part of America by peo- 
ple who bring monarchical institutions with them, 
seems to imply a doubt that monarchy may confer 
such benefits as to induce their own citizens to 
adopt it. Disguise it to themselves as they may, 
the statesmen who urge the citizens of the United 
States to annex Oregon, California, Cuba, and 
Canada, (for that too is whispered.) distrust the 
power of reason and argument to extend the em- 
pire of their own political principles, and seek to 
throw the authority of a pone government at 
Washington into the scale. Monarchy in France 
and England has been stripped of its superstitions ; 
it has become a practical utilitarian institution. 
And democracy in America has not entirely de- 
nuded itself of the love of power which character- 
ized the conquerors of former ages. General Cass 
has inherited more of the spirit of Louis XIV. than 
Louis Philippe. 

We have only one more remark to add. The 
electors in England, and in the United States, 
can compel their governments to keep the peace. 
The electors of England are willing to do so, and 
their yilers need no compulsion. The electors of 
England request of those in America, to exercise 
the same restraint upon their government, if it 
shall be found to need it. We will not at present 
dilate on the common-places against war. Like 
the truths from the pulpit, they are, we fear, too 
familiar, to have the effect they ought to have. 
But let the most hardened advocate of war, shut- 
ting his eyes and ears to their images, ask himself 
what will be the probable consequences of England 
and America going to war about Oregon. The 
American privateers will cover the seas and pillage 
our merchantmen, and on our part retaliation will 
be exercised. An American army will invade 
Canada; and British squadrons will bombard Bos- 
ton, New York, New Orleans, and blockade the 
Chesapeake. This is but the overture. Other 
nations will complain of aggressions on their com- 
merce, remonstrate, grow hot, and take part in the 
hostilities. Every corner of the earth will be dis- 
turbed by the battles of themselves or allies. The 
war will leave the British islands under the same 
government as now, and the American people oc- 
cupants of the same extent of territory. Russia 
will have acquired Constantinople, and part of Chi- 
na—possibly lost Poland. The rest of Europe 
will remain much as before. A military dynasty, 
of English race, may rule Hindostan. The Brit- 
ish North American provinces, and the states east 
of the Hudson, may form one federal republic, and 
the rest of the Union be split up into half-a-dozen. 
They who begin the war, may be certain that it 
will cause much bloodshed, and waste of trea- 
sure; but or can form no conjecture as to how 
long it may last, or what changes it may bring 
about. 

Will the people of America allow their govern- 
ment to incur these risks in pure gaieté du cour? 
Will not the inhabitants of the great sea-coast 
towns, whose pursuits are dependent for success on 
peace with all the world, especially with their best 
customer, and whose inclinations ought to be peace- 
ful, compel their government either to refer the 
boundary to arbitration, or to make Britain an offer 
of a price for giving up the whole? A very mod- 
erate sum, we doubt not, would be taken ; although 
we fear the British people are not Christian enough 
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to yield up what they consider their own, to avoid 
the sinfulness of war. 

A nation called the English has been formed oy; 
of a mixture of races within the narrow circuit of 
the southern portion of one of the British islands, 
By degrees, it has engrafted its laws, morals, }ap- 
guage, on all the divisions of the islands. Wanting 
elbow-room at home, it has spread itself over the 
earth. North America, and the Antilles, are filled 
with it. It is occupying Australia and Oceania, 
It has seized on the southern extremity of Africa, 
It rules in Hindostan. Already it has split up into 
two nations. Part obeys the occupant of the old 
throne in London ; part a republican president in 
Washington. There may be further divisions, A 
great independent English republic may have its 
seat of government in Sydney. A warrior caste 
of English race may enthrone an elective emperor 
in Caleutta ; and the office may remain for centu- 
ries in one family. But the language of Milton, 
the faith of the English Bible, the general princi- 
ples of equity disseminated through our law vol- 
umes, like Gratiano’s two grains of wheat hid in 
two bushels of chaff, will be the common mould in 
which the thoughts and feelings of all these people 
are cast. Into whatever system of states the 
world may then be divided, those of English race 
and English faith will predominate. Now is the 
time, when these kindred nations are but two—be- 
fore circumstances have greatly varied their habits 
of thought, to lay the foundation of a more just and 
humane —_ of public law, to regulate their 
mutual relations, than has prevailed among states 
speaking divers tongues. The good work has be- 
gun in England—will America hang back? 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE BERKSHIRE JUBILEE.—-AN ODE. 
Written for the 22d of August, 1843, 
BY FRANCES ANNE BUTLER. 


Berxsuire is a county in the state of Massa- 
chusetts, bordering upon those of New York and 
Connecticut. Resembling in its natural features 
the softer parts of the Tyrol, it combines all the 
finer elements of beautiful secenery—mountains and 
forests, savage and sublime; fertile valleys, where 
a very careful agriculture contrasts most advanta- 
geously with these wilder beauties ; placid rivers, 
flowing gently through rich meadow lands; ex- 
quisite lakes locked in the hollow chambers of the 
hills; and torrents, leaping by plunges of twenty, 
forty, and sixty feet down the rocky chasms of 
every pine-curtained ravine. But the soil is gen- 
erally, and the climate always severe in this beau- 
tiful region; and the young men, sons of the 
hardy yeomanry who own the land, often prefer 
emigrating for awhile to the west or south, where 
more genial skies and a virgin soil tempt them 
with the hope of easier and more rapid fortunes. 
But the New England seal is upon their hearts; 
and, like the Scotch, whom the inhabitants of the 
eastern states so strongly resemble in all their 
national characteristics—no place is home to them 
but the dear “‘ hill country.”’ Nor do they ever, 
amid the reckless license and lawless habits o! 
southern and western existence, forget that trai- 
ing, eminently pious, moral, and intelligent, which 
every New England youth receives beneath his 
father’s roof. 

In Berkshire, two years ago, a Jubilee was held, 
for the purpose of gathering together, on thei! 
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native soil, all the sons of that picturesque moun-! 
tain distriet, scattered over the wide surface of the 
United States. The summons was enthusiastically 
obeyed. And some came thither from beyond the 
waters of the Mississippi ; and some came from 
beyond the great chasm of a thirty years’ absence. 
And the occasion was very touching and solemn. 

Bryant, himself a Berkshire man, was solicited 
to celebrate it, but having declined doing so, the 
task devolved on one most unworthy of it, save for 
the love and reverence which she bears to the 
beautiful region that has been to her emphatically 
a home in a strange land. 


Darkness upon the mountain and the vale, 
The woods, the lakes, the fields, are buried deep 
In the still, silent, solemn star-watch’d sleep ; 
No sound, no motion ;—and o’er hill and dale 
A calm and lovely death seems to embrace 
Earth’s fairest realms and heav’n’s unmeasured 
space.’ 


The forest slumbers, leaf, and branch, and bough, 
High feathery crest and lowliest grassy blade, 
All restless wandering wings are folded now 
That swept the clouds, and in the sunshine 
lay’d ; 
The lake’s wild waves sleep in their rocky bowl,* 
Unbroken stillness streams from Nature’s soul, 
And night’s ~— star-sown wings brood o’er the 
whole. 


In the deep trance of the hush'd universe, 

The dark death-mystery doth man rehearse ; 

Now for awhile cease the swift thoughts to run 

From task to task—tired labor overdone, 

With lighter toil than that of brain or heart, 

In the sweet pause of outward life takes part ; 

And hope and fear, desire, love, joy, and sorrow, 

Wait ‘neath sleep’s downy breast the coming mor- 
row. 

Peace on the earth, profoundest peace in heaven, 

Praises the God of peace by whom ’tis given ! 


But hark! the woody depths of green 
Begin to stir ; 
Light breaths of life creep fresh between 
Oak, beech, and fir ; 
Faint rustling sounds of trembling leaves 
Whisper around ; 
The world at waking slowly heaves 
A sigh profound. 
And show’rs of tears night-gather'd in her eyes, 
Fall from fair Nature’s face as she doth rise. 


A ripple roughens on the lake, 
The silver lilies rocking wake ; 
The sapphire waves lift themselves up and 


Along the laurell’d shore ; 
And woods and waters, answering each other, 
make 
Silence no more. 


And lo! the East turns pale 
Night’s dusk; veil 

‘Thinner and thinner grows, 
Till the bright morning star 
From hill to hill afar 

This beacon shows. 
Gold streaks shoot up the sky 


*The Indian name of an exquisite lake, situated 
between the villages of Lenox and Stockbridge, signifies 
the Bowl.” It lies like a cup of sparkling life in the 
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bosom of the mountains. 


Higher, and yet more high 
‘he glory streams, 
Flushes of rosy hue, 
Long lines of palest blue, 
Bright amber gleams ; 
From the black valleys rise 
The silver mists like spray, 
Upeurling to the skies 
They catch the ray. 
Light floods the heav'ns, light pours upon the earth, 
In glorious light the glorious day takes birth. 
Hail to this day that brings ye home, 
Ye distant wanderers from the mountain land ! 
Hail to this hour that bids ye come 
Again upon your native hills to stand! 
Hail! hail! from rocky peak 
And wood-embowered dale, 
A thousand loving voices speak ! 
Hail! home-turn’d pilgrims, hail ! 
Oh, welcome! From the meadow and the hill glad 
greetings rise. 
From flowing stream and rapid running rill, 
Bright level lake, and dark, green wood-depth 
still, 
And the sharp thunder-splinter’d crag that strikes 
Its jagged rocky spikes 
Into the skies. 
Grey Lock,* cloud-girdled from his purple throne, 
A welcome sends ; 
And from green, sunny fields a warbling tone 
The Housatonick+ blends. 


Welcome ! ye absent, long, and distant far, 
Who from the roof-iree of your childhood turn’d, 
Have waged ’mid strangers life’s relentless war, 
While at your hearts the holy home-love burn‘d. 
Ye that have ploughed the furrows of the foam, 
And reap'd hard fortunes from the briny sea, 
The golden grain-fields rippling round your home, 
Roll their rich billows from wild tempests free ! 
Ye from those western, deadly blooming fields, 
Where pestilence in plenty’s bosom lies, 
The hardy rock-soil of your mountains yields 
Health’s rosy blossoms to these purer skies ! 
And ye who, on the accursed southern plain, 
Barren, not fruitful with the sweat of slaves, 
Have drawn awhile the tainted air in pain, 
*Mid human forms, their spirits living graves ; 
Here fall the fetters by his cottage door, 
Lord of the lordliest life, the peasant stands, 
Lifting to God, as did his sires of yore, 
A heart of love and proud laborious hands. 
On each bald granite brow and forest crest, 
Each stony hill-path, and each lake’s smooth 
shore, 
Blessings of noble exiled patriots rest ;f 
Liberty’s altars are they evermore ; 
And on this air there lingers yet the tone 
Of those last sacred words to freedom given, 
The mightiest utterance of that holy one, 


* Grey Lock is the picturesque name of a mountain, of 
majestic proportions and beautiful outline, which rises in 
the northern part of the county. It is also sometimes 
called ‘ Saddle-Back,” from the peculiarity of its shape. 

+ The Housatonick is the Indian name of the stream 
that winds through the valleys of Berkshire, and upon 
which are some falls that in any country but America 
would be incessantly haunted by scenery-hunters, and 
celebrated far and wide by poets and painters. 

t Count Confalonieri, Maroncelli, and others less noted 
but hardly less noble among the Italian patriots, passed 
some time among these hills, hospitably welcomed, 
cheered, and comforted in the bitterness of exile, by kin- 
dred spirits, to whom this beautiful region — to have 
been assigned as an appropriate dwelling-place. 
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Whose spirit from the mountains soar’d to hea- 
ven.* 
Ye that have prosper’d, bearing hence with ye 
The virtues that command prosperity, 
To the green threshold of your youth, ah! come 
And hang your trophies round your early home! 
Ye that have suffer’d, and whose weary eyes 
Have turned with sadness to your happier years, 
Come to the fountain of sweet memories, 
And by its healing waters dry your tears ! 
Ye that departed, young and old, return ! 
Ye who went forth with hope, and hopeless, 


come, 
If still unquench’d within your hearts hath burn’d 
The sacred love and longing for your home. 


Hail! hail! 
Bright hill and dale 
With joy resound ! 
Join in the joyful strain : 
Ye have not wept in vain ; 
The parted meet again ; 
The lost shall yet be found. 


And may God guard thee, oh! thou lovely land! 
Danger nor evil nigh thy borders come, 

Green towers of freedom! may thy hill still stand ; 
Still be thy valleys peace and virtue’s home ; 

The blessing of the stranger rest on thee ; 
And firm as Heaven be thy posterity. 





MR. LANDOR TO MR. WEBSTER. 


[From the Daily News, Mr. Dickens’ new paper, we 
copy this original plan for the settlement of the Oregon 
Question. ] 


TO MR. WEBSTER OF AMERICA, 


Sir,—The question in regard to Oregon has 
excited so much discussion on both sides of the 
Atlantic, that I shall take my stand, as far as pos- 
sible, from the main part of it, in order to view the 
conflicting parties more dispassionately and more 
distinctly. I am confident we shall meet on the 
subject with the same equable and unbiased judg- 
ment, as when we conversed in England on mat- 
ters of less excitement. It is evident to me that 
the better-informed part of the Americans are con- 
vineed that their claims are untenable ; and that 
the worst informed, and worst intentioned, are still 
more firmly convinced than they. For no honest 
man will shrink from arbitration. No honest man 
who entertains a doubt of any right, will assert 
that right from controllable arrogance, or from im- 
aginary expediency. In my opinion the courtesies 
and civilities of private life ought to be carried into 
public, and even extended. I believe you are capa- 
ble of deciding even your own cause with impartial- 
ity ; but the eye sees with more clearness what is 


* Channing pronounced at Lenox his last public dis- 
course. It was upon the subject of all others nearest his 
heart, the abolition of slavery in his own count He 
spent the summer of 1842 in Berkshire, and taking his 
departure thence, died before he had passed the borders 
of the county. His last public utterance is thus dedicated 
to its inhabitants : 

“T dedicate this address to the men and women of 
Berkshire. I have found so much to delight me in the 
magnificent scenery of this region, in its peaceful and 
prosperous villages, and in the rare intelligence and vir- 
tues of the friends whose hospitality I have here enjoyed, 
that I desire to connect this little work with this spot. I 
cannot soon forget the beautiful nature and the generous 
spirits, with which I have been privileged to commune in 
the valley of the Housatonick.” 














MR. LANDOR TO MR. WEBSTER. 






not too near. Believing that much of the assump. 
tion and insolence of your slave-dealers was ep. 
couraged by our supineness on the agressions of 
, I cannot but express my surprise, that the 
wisest and most courteous of her kings, and most 
honest and temperate of her ministers, should have 
interfered at all in the affairs of Tahiti; but it wij] 
be incredible to future historians, that, because w. 
had committed no wrong on the inhabitants, by 
seizing and governing the territory, because we hai 
only taught them, for half a century, the arts of 
peace, and the duties of religion, it was allowed 
them to extinguish both, and to convert the island 
into a brothel, under their protectorate. Sutil], | 
am of opinion that a better sentiment than outraged 
dignity withheld us from chastising, with reno- 
vated vigor and effect, a restless and reckless nation, 
The same sentiment is no less strong, and no less 
becoming, on the present occasion. Physically 
and morally, the English would syffer much from 
hostilities with America, but America will suffer 
greatly the most. Do you imagine that we should 
be so insane as to send an army into Oregon, or 
even a fleet to the coast? No, indeed; but we 
might, for the first time, attempt to effect by con- 
ciliation and flattery, what we usually do by force. 
Suppose a man of high rank and distinction 
landed in Hayti, with gifts and decorations from a 
young and lovely queen ; suppose he appealed to 
im not merely as a sovereign of a rich and fertile 
island, of a brave, high-minded, and military 
nation, but as a Universal Defender and Protector 
of all the Blacks. Suppose he offered him five 
million dollars yearly to enable him to accomplish 
his grand plan of emancipating them all, by means 
of ten or twelve thousand men debarked on your 
southern states; what think you? The English 
need only transports, with a small train of artillery, 
a few riflemen, and a few troops of dismounted 
cavalry. Many debarkations might be made, the 
slaves in your country being well prepared for 
them, and promised the property of their masters, 
together with the masters and their families to 
work for them, during the term of fourteen years, 
in Hayti. You could afford to send no troops into 
Canada, nor could you conquer the country if you 
did. Wait, wait, my good Mr. Webster; that 
country will, within fifty years, form five other 
united provinces. And this will be, because we 
never have attempted to introduce our language, 
the sacred bond of lasting union. I do not implore 
the great body of your countrymen to be just and 
honest. I am no enthusiast. I am no visionary. 
I only do implore them to be quiet, which they can 
be. Oregon will be yours; but not yet. | wish 
it may be ; but not by force, not by intimidation ; 
that will never do. t he glory of England and of 
America is only to be extended by the communica- 
tion of their arts and of their language. Let us 
contend which of us does it best and soonest, and 
there let contention both begin and end. 
Yours, very sincerely, 


Watrter Savace Lanpor. 
London. 





Tare Corn-Law Ficut.—The terrible Post says 
—* It is not so the battle of Protection must be 
fought. It must be fought calmly but boldly, and 
fought, if need be, inch by inch.”” Would it not 
be at once more heroic and more agricultural t 
say, “* barley-corn by barley-corn?’’—Punch. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 


1. Othello, Tragédie de Shakspeare ; traduit par le 
Comte Alfred de Vigny. (Euvres completes, 
vit Tragédie de Shaks aduit par M. 

2. Hamlet, Tragédie de peare ; traduit par M. 
Lion de Wailly. (MS. Paris.) 


3. Jules César, Tragédie de Shakspeare; traduit 
par M. Auguste Barbier. (MS. Paris.) 


Tuose who were in Paris last winter, will not 
easily forget the sensation produced there by the 
representation of English tragedy by English 
actors. The theatre presented a curious spec- 
tacle. 

On the night on which we were present the 
house was crowded. At least half the audience 
held books in their hands, between which and the 
stage they managed to divide their attention. 
Some were incessantly occupied in interpreting 
what was going on to their less learned neighbors. 
Many appeared resolutely absorbed, and one might 
discern a considerable anxiety to look as if they 
understood all that passed, and to be moved by 
pity or by terror in the right place. Some, onthe 
contrary, looked honestly vacant, and not a few, 
deeply and sincerely interested. In the front of 
the pit sat the critics, triumphantly conscious of 
English, and boldly enthusiastic for Macready, or 
passionés for Miss Faucit. ‘The boxes were lined 
with rows of the olanches épaules, long locks, and 
impassive countenances, which marked the coun- 
trywomen of the mighty poet—here and there 
among them—a creature such as furnished the 
materials out of Which his boundless imagination 
fashioned his Desdemonas and his Portias, or sug- 
gested that type of an undemonstrative English- 
woman, Cordelia. 

How often were we borne away even from the 
interest of the drama to that of this stranger spec- 
taclet The mere sound of the language of Eng- 
land in that unaccustomed place, was sweet and 
solemn to our ears as the voice of a mother long 
unheard on earth. And this was France! and 
these were Frenchmen, listening, with us, to our 
Shakspeare! How vainly we tried to guess at 
their emotions! How vainly, thought we, would 
they seek to fathom ours! So near, and yet so 
far—united, yet severed by an impassable gulf, we 
sat. So infinite a region is the human heart! 
Nations, like individuals, know each other but in 
part; they cannot penetrate the labyrinths of each 
ather’s thoughts. One might think this so obvious 
reflection should teach diffidence in our own judg- 
ments, and indulgence for those of others. But 
does it ? 

The degree to which the Germans understand 
Shakspeare is one proof of our consanguinity ;— 
of that fundamental resemblance or sympathy be- 
tween men of the same race, which lies hidden 
beueath many superficial differences. But no 
foreigner can ever fully understand Shakspeare, 
the most English, although the most cosmopolitan 
of poets ; and we feel—with regret or with exul- 
tation, according as the benevolent or the selfish 
feelings predominate—how many exquisite touches, 
to which our hearts vibrate in their inmost depths, 
our neighbors can never feel ; how many allusions 
that stir whoie trains of thought in our minds, are 
unmeaning to them. Enoagh, however, remains 
to form a treasury for the world; and it was with 
the sincerest satisfaction that we saw the French 
ey claiming their part in the great inheri- 


. 


Any inclination we might have felt to smile at 
the little indications of the zeal of our neighbors 
not to be behind in the race of fashion, was lost in 
the satisfaction and respect with which such a 
fashion inspired us. Here was a public homage 
to a long-contested superiority ; a public renuncia- 
tion of a long-cherished error ; a public expression 
of the desire to know and to admire what others 
deemed admirable. Ungenerous must be the heart 
that did not long to open to those eager and appre- 
hensive minds, the fountains of delight at which 
ourselves have been wont to drink. 

It is worth while to enquire by what steps the 
public of Paris has been led to recognize merits it 
had been so studiously taught to deny ; or how so 
strong a curiosity has been awakened about those 
farces monstreuses !—so they were described—for 
ages regarded as the fit amusement of a barbarous 
people. We propose to give our readers a slight 
sketch of the most remarkable and successful at- 
tempts which have been made during the last 
twenty years to bring France acquainted with our 
great dramatist. It is not only a curious piece of 
literary and dramatic history, but it forms a part 
of the great struggle between the cosmopolitan and 
the exclusively national spirit. The incidents of 
the conflict are, we ure sure, new to most of our 
readers, and will, we hope, be not uninteresting to 
many of them. 

In such an attack on long-cherished prejudices, 
the pioneers are, as might be expected, the trans- 
lators. It is, therefore, with their labors that we 
have now to do. 

In speaking of the translators of Shakspeare, we 
shall not be supposed to mean his disfigurers. ‘The 
greatest obstacle to the success of the former may 
indeed be looked for in the works of the latter. 
The French public, rarely unwilling to take upon 
trust, rather than study a people or literature in 
itself, had received with blind confidence the 
wretched travesties which bad faith or bad taste, 
or both united, had put before them as the works 
of the great English dramatist. They knew the 
Shakspeare of Ducis, and, naturally enough, they 
wanted to know no more. Even Talma, who had 
studied ‘* Hamlet’”’ in England, had played it with 
Kemble, and whose most ardent desire it was to 
lay a faithful copy of the conception of the poet 
before his countrymen, was condemned to act in 
the miserable counterfeits then palmed upon the 
public as the tragedies of Shakspeare. Probably 
this state of things would have continued much 
longer, had not the daring, vigorous, and refined 
criticism of Schlegel, whose name had a certain 
eurrency and weight in France, and the enthusias- 
tic admiration with which Shakspeare was received 
by the whole German people, awakened in the 
better order of French minds, doubts of the infalli- 
bility of their oracles. ‘* Voltaire,’’ says Monsieur 
Guizot, in his charming Life of Shakspeare, ‘‘ was 
the first in France who spoke of the genius of 
Shakspeare ; and, though he treated him as a bar- 
barian, the public thought he said too much about 
him. It would have been deemed a sort of profana- 
tion to apply to rude and formless works the 
words genius and glory. Now the glory and the 
genius of Shakspeare are no longer discussed. 
Nobody contests them; a greater question has 
arisen, viz.—Whether the dramatic system of 
Shakspeare is not better than that of Voltaire ?’’ 

M. Guizot’s essay was published in 1821, and 
doubtless contributed not a little to prepare the 





way for what was to come. It is curious and 
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interesting to see how the candid, accurate, and 
conscientious appreciation of other conditions of 
moral and political life than those under which he 
lives—which is perhaps the most remarkable, 
though far from the most popular quality of the 
great statesman—displays itself in the remarks of 
the critic. The historical sense, (historische sinn,) 
as the Germans call it, shines like a light through 
the whole essay. And this sense renders the mind 
apt for the reception and appreciation of all high 
and great manifestations of human thought, how- 
ever new and unfamiliar. 

But let us return to the conscientious transla- 
tors of Shakspeare—to the men who have devoted 
so much ability and Jabor to an enterprise in which 
even success promised so little recompense. 

The dramatic revolution of Paris was anterior to 
the revolution of July. In 1828, M. Victor Hugo 
published his drama of Cromwell. The work was 
itself a protest against the constraints imposed on the 
French drama; and the preface contains an elo- 
quent, though somewhat affected and fantastic plea 
in favor of innovation. This preface excited much 
and vehement discussion. 

But the most active leader of the émeute against 
the ancien régime of the stage, was, strange to 
say, Count Alfred de Vigny : instead of trusting to 
his own forces, he brought the might of Shak- 
speare himself to bear upon the contest. In the 
introduction to the sixth volume of (2uvres Com- 
plétes containing his translations of Othello and the 
Merchant of Venice, published in 1839, he gives 
the following account of the matter :— 

“Tt is precisely ten years since I brought the 
Moor of ae on the French stage. Ten years! 
The events of that time are almost historical. Ten 
years! the duration of an empire and a few con- 
stitutions! The representatiomof this tragedy is, 
then, an event of sufficiently remote antiquity to 
permit me to speak of it as an impartial historian 
—a disinterested one, if ever such existed ;—for 
when I made the Moor storm the citadel of the 
Théatre Frangais, the flag he planted upon it bore 
the arms of Shakspeare, and not mine. And yet 
—I appeal to the witnesses who have survived that 
battle—if 1 had profaned a church the scandal 
would have been less.’’—*‘ It was at a time when 
politics seemed laid to sleep. The truce afforded 
by a moderate ministry left only the field of letters 
open to warfare? The combatants rushed to it 
with fury, and the public of Paris seemed to be 
rehearsing, in these conflicts of the theatre, those 
which were shortly to follow. In October, 1829, I 
wrote the letter which is here prefixed to the 
tragedy.’’—** The Moor having once entered the 
citadel, threw open all its gates, and we know from 
those who, for the last ten years, have entered it, 
what new and original works were freely repre- 
sented there, in spite of the superannuated power 
which had hitherto reigned.’’—* This translation 
_ Shakspeare] is the only one which has ever 

n acted on the French stage. In the same year 


I prepared the Merchant of Venice ; but I kept itin 


my portfolio, such as it is here printed. In the 
midst of the difficulties of all kinds which opposed 
its production on the stage, the revolution of July 
wd out, and the noise of our feur d’artifice was 
drowned in that of the cannon.’’—** Nevertheless, 
as nothing is lost in France, I have full confidence 
that a monument like that possessed by Germany 
will gradually be constructed—a translation “in 
verse, and fitted for representation, of all the 
works of Shakspeare. ‘The first stone was laid 
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with difficulty and toil in Othello, and it will re. 
main where it is. I hope the stage itself wij] 
complete this work. Several of the masterpieces 
of Shakspeare have long been ready among us, 
translated into verse, and prepared by poets who 
unite to their fine talents a love of art sufficiently 
generous to make abnegation for a time of their 
own celebrity. Actors who may feel thenselyes 
great enough for such immortal parts, will know 
where to find Hamlet, Macbeth, ing Lear, Julius 
Casar, and Romeo and Juliet; and from them, | 
think, will come the accomplishment of an attempt 
then made so courageously.”’ 

We must also quote a few words from the 
** Letter to Lord , on the Representation 
of the 24th October, 1829,’’ written at the time 
which follows this brief introduction, and to which 
M. de Vigny alludes in the foregoing passage :-— 

‘* What I had to say to the public on the 24th 
October, 1829, was this—There is a simple ques- 
tion to be resolved. It is as follows—Shal! the 
French stage be opened or not to a modern trag- 
edy, affording: Ist, In its conception, a wide picture 
of life, instead of a narrow picture of the catastro- 
phe of an intrigue : 2d, In its composition, charac- 
ters, (not parts ;) quiet scenes without dramatic 
action, mingled with comic, and tragic scenes; 
3d, In its execution, a style familiar, comic, 
tragic, and sometimes epic?”’ 

The author goes on to say, that an original or 
invented tragedy would not have had the requisite 
authority to sustain such an experiment. It was 
necessary to take a composition consecrated by 
the popular voice of ages. ‘‘I1 give it, not asa 
model for our time, but as the representation of a 
foreign monument, raised in other times by the 
most potent hand that ever created for the stage.” 

We cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of 
quoting some of M. de Vigny’s just and ingenious 
remarks on the two great systems of dramatic 
composition :— 

** Consider that in the expiring system every 
tragedy was a catastrophe, and a dénowement of an 
action already mature at the rising of the curtain, 
which held by a thread, and had only to fall 
again. Here is the defect which stikes you, as it 
does all foreigners, in French tragedies :—that 
parsimony of scenes and developments ; those fac- 
titious delays; and then all at once that hurry 
to conclude ; mingled with the fear, perceptible 
throughout, of falling short of matter to fill the 
five acts. Far from diminishing my admiration 
for the men who followed that system, this con- 
sideration heightens it ; for every tragedy required 
a prodigious address, and a host of contrivances to 
disguise the misére to which they condemned 
themselves.’’—*‘ It is not thus that the dramatic 
poet will proceed in future. In the first place, he 
will take in his wide grasp a long period of ume, 
and will fill it with entire existences ; he will cre- 
ate man, not as species but as individual ; the only 
means of interesting men. He will let his erea- 
tures live of their own life, and will only cast into 
their hearts those germs of passion by which great 
events are prepared ; then, when the hour is come, 
and not till then, without letting us feel that his 
finger hastens on the event, he will show destiny 
entwining its victims in folds as large, as multi- 

lied, as inextricable as those in which writhe 

ocoon and his sons.’’ 

The following passage we will not spoil by 
translating :-— , 

‘«T] fallait, dans des vestibules qui ne menaient 
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4 rien, des personnages n’allant nulle part, par- 
Jant de peu de chose, avec des idées indécises et 
des paroles vagues, un peu agités par des senti- 
mens mitigés, des passions paisibles, et arrivant 
ainsi A une mort gracieuse ou A un soupir faux. 
O vaine fantasmagorie! Ombres d’hommes dans 
une ombre de nature! vides royaumes! JInania 
regna ” 

These remarks M. de Vigny — to the sys- 
tem, and the majority of its followers, not of 
course to the ‘* magnifiques exceptions.”’ 

Nor are we to confound such a just recognition 
of the defects and entraves of the French drama, 
and such aspirations after a freer and wider poet- 
ical field, with the extravagancies of writers who 
fancied themselves imitators of Shakspeare, when 
they were outraging nature, sense, and decency. 

The following passage is as just as it is amus- 

ing :-— 
ef I think it would not be difficult to prove that 
the power which kept us so long in this world of 
convention—that the muse of this secondary trag- 
edy, was politeness. She alone was capable of 
banishing true characters as coarse ; simple lan- 
guage as trivial ; the ideality of philosophy and of 
the passions as extravagance; poetry as bizar- 
rerie. 
“Politeness, though a daughter of courts, 
always was, and always will be a leveller; she 
effaces and flattens everything ; neither too high 
nor too low is her motto. She does not hear 
nature, who cries from all parts to genius, in the 
words of Macbeth, ‘ Come high or low.’ 

“IT do not think a foreigner can easily under- 
stand what a degree of falsehood our versifiers for 
the stage—I will not say poets—had reached. 
To give you an example of this among a thousand 
—when the author wanted to say ‘espions,’ he 
said— 

‘ Ces mortels dont ]’état gage la vigilance.’ 


“You must be sensible that nothing but an 
extreme politeness towards the corporation of 
spies could dictate so elegant a periphrasis. 

‘* Other writers of talent were led into the same 
fault by a desire of attaining what is called har- 
mony ; seduced by the example of a great master 
who treated only antique subjects, where Greek 
and Latin phrases. were suitable. Hence that 
style in which every word is an anachronism ; in 
which Chinese Turks and American savages talk 
in every line of * Hymen and his torch.’ 

** Would you believe, for example, you English, 
who know what words are spoken in the tragedies 
of Shakspeare, that the tragic muse of France— 
Melpoméne, as she was then called—was ninety- 
eight years before she could bring herself to say 
out audibly, un mouchoir? The following are the 
steps by which she proceeded with a very amusing 
prudery and embarrassment. 

‘In the year of the Hegira 1147, which corre- 
sponds to the year of our Lord 1782, Melpoméne, 
on oceasion of the hyménée of a virtuous Tarkish 
lady, wanted her pocket-handkerchief, and not 
daring to draw it out of the ket of her hoop, 
took out a billet instead. in 1792, she again 
wanted this same handkerchief, at the hyménée of 
& ctoyenne who called herself a Venetian and 
cousin of Desdemona, named Hédelmone, and was 
on the point of taking it out ; but whether it was 
that, under the directory, it would have been dan- 
gerous to be seen to use a handkerchief, or, &c. 
—in short she did not venture. In 1820, French 
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tragedy, having now renounced her sobriquet of 
Molpoméne, and borrowing from the German, had 
again to do with a handkerchief, on occasion of 
the will of a Queen of Scotland; ma foi! she 
summoned courage, took the handkerchief—itself 
—in her hand before the whole audience, and 
called it, aloud and undismayed, ‘ tissu’ and ‘ don.’ 
This was a great step. At last, in 1820, thanks 
to Shakspeare, she uttered the word—to the terror 
and swooning of the weak, who that day uttered 
cries long and loud, but to the satisfaction of the 
public, the great majority of whom are accustomed 
to call a mouchoir—a mouchoir. The word has 
made its entré; ridiculous triumph! Will it 
always take us a century to introduce a real word 
on the stage ?’’ 

We should fill too much space were we to go 
on to quote M. de Vigny’s interesting remarks on 
dramatic art in France ; but we must present our 
readers with the following specimens of his grace- 
ful and flowing translation :— 


“‘Ornetto. Son pére alors m’aimait, et trés 
souvent 

M’invitait ; nous parlions de ma vie, en suivant 

Par année et par jour les siéges, Jes batailles, 

Les désastres sur mer, les vastes funérailles 

Oud je m’étais trouvé ; je parcourais les temps 

De mes plus grands perils, et ces rudes instants 

Oud Ja mort en passant nous effleure la téte ; 

Je lui disais comment je devins la conquéte 

D’un barbare ennemi, comment je fus vendu, 

Racheté, voyageur dans un pays perdu ; 

Je disais le caprice et la fureur des ondes, 

Les détours souterrains des cavernes profondes, 

Et l’ennui du désert, et l’orgueil de ces monts 

Qui suspendent au ciel les neiges de leurs fronts ; 

Cannibales, Indiens, dangers, science, ou gloire. 

Il le voulut, ainsi je contai mon histoire. 

Parfois Desdemona, d’un air triste et touché, 

Venait entre nous deux s’asseoir, le front penché, 

Quittait l’appartement pour un ordre, une affaire, 

Et puis elle rentrait et restait sans rien faire, 

Et d’une oreille avide écoutait mes propos. 

Je l’avais remarqué. Dans un jour de repos, 

Elle se trouvait seule et me fit la priére 

De lui redire encor l’histoire tout entiére. 

Je voyais en parlant des Jarmes dans ses yeux, 

Et lorsque je me tus, les élevant aux cieux, 

Elle rougit, et dit: que ce voyage étrange 

Etait touchant! et puis ajouta: qu’en échange 

D’un tel récit, son ceur donnerait de l'amour 

Si quelqu’un en faisait un pareil quelque jour. 

Je pus A ces aveus parler sans crime extréme. 

Pour mes périls passés elle m’aima ; de méme, 

Je l’aimai quand je vis qu'elle en avait pitié. 

A toute ma magie on est initié. 

Seigneurs, consultez-la—je la vois qui s’avance.”’ 


And the last soliloquy :— 


‘* C'est la cause, 6 mon Ame! et vous la connaissez 
La cause qui m’améne au meurtre! c’est assez! 
Evoiles qu’on adore en votre chaste empire, 

La cause, sous vos yeux je n’oserais la dire ; 

Je ne verserai pas son sang, et mon dessein 

Ne me conduira pas a déchirer ce sein 

Si beau, que l'on croit voir, & la lampe bleuatre, 
Sur un tombeau de marbre une image d’albatre. 
Cependant, il faut bien qu’elle meure—il le faut, 
Car elle trahirait d'autres hommes bientét 
—Fieignons ce flambeau, puis éteignons sa vie, 
—Si la flamme une fois, par ma main, t’est ravie, 
J'ai, pour la ranimer, le temps du repentir, 
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Lampe ardente! mais toi qui vas t’anéantir, 
Ouvrage le plus beau qu’ait formé la nature ! 
Ou retrouver encor, divine eréature, 
Ce feu qui te donna la vie, et qu’autrefois 
Dieu pour chacun de nous n’alluma qu’une fois? 
Le destin l’a voulu ; lorsqu’une main profane 
Vient de cueillir la rose, il faut qu’elle se fane ; 
Mais celle-ci, du moins, je veux la respirer ! 
O souffle pur, qui vient encor de m’attirer ! 
—Ta lévre de parfums et de baumes trempée 
Forcerait la justice a briser son épée ! 
Encore ce baiser !—le dernier !—infernal ! 
Jamais on n’en aura donné de plus fatal. 
Ii faut que je pleure! ah! e’est que ma fureur 
méme 
Fst le courroux du ciel qui frappe ce qu’il aime. 
Elle s’éveille !’’ 
Tn comparing these two passages with the origi- 
nal, we perceive that their defects are to be ascribed 
artly to the intractable instrament which M. de 
‘igny had to deal with; and still more to the 
puerile and mawkish timidity of French dramatic 
criticism, which he has so happily ridiculed. For 
example, the translator is obliged to reject lines of 
such divine simplicity and truth as these— 
‘*In faith "t was strange, *t was passing strange ; 
*T was pitiful, ’t was wondrous pitiful ;”’ 


as inconsistent with the conventional graces of 
verse, and the imagined dignity of tragedy. The 
inevitable consequence is, common-place phrases 
applicable to any situation; and expressions that 
may be put into any mouth. 

With such a medium, and with a public mind 
enfeebled and cramped by such habits and tastes, 
Schlegel himself would have been at fault. We 
may form some idea of the difficulty of interpreting 
Shakspeare to the public of Paris, from the fact, 
that at the first representation, Othello’s reply— 
** Amen, with all my heart,’’—that reply, which 
sounds to us solemn, pathetic, and ominous as a 
death-bell—called forth shouts of laughter. The 
word ‘* Amen’”’ on the stage was pronounced to be 
too much for the gravity of any audience, and it 
was found necessary to withdraw it. There were 
also learned critics (‘‘cette froide nation littéraire,”’ 
as M. Guizot calls them) who pronounced the 
sweet, child-like importunity gf Desdemona’s 
pleading— 


‘* Why, then, to-morrow night ; or Tuesday morn ; 
Or Tuesday noon, or night; or Wednesday morn ; 
I pray thee name the time—”’ 


so unutterably ludicrous and vulgar, as to be con- 
clusive against the whole play. 

The passage that excited the greatest applause, 
was this :— 


** Et maintenant, adieu 
A tout jamais, adieu le repos de mon Ame! 
Adieu joie et bonheur détruits par une femme ; 
Adieu beaux bataillons aux panaches flottans ; 
Adieu guerre, adieu toi dont les jeux éclatans 
Font de l’ambition une vertu sublime ! 
Adieu done le coursier que la trompette anime, 
Et ses hennissemens, et les bruits du tambour, 
L’étendard qu’on déploie avec des cris d’amour ! 
Appareil, pompe, éclat, cortége de la gloire ! 
Et vous, nobles canons, qui tonnez la victoire, 
Et qui semblez la voix formidable d’un Dieu. 
Ma tiche est terminée! A tout jamais, adieu!” 


That this should be the favorite passage, is very 
French criticism is disarmed wher- 


characteristic. 
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ever beaur bataillons are in question. We mu 
however, confess that these magnificent lines fully 
justify the applause they received. 

The a of the representation is curious and 
amusing. ‘The first of Shakspeare’s plays which 
M. de Vigny attempted to bring upon the French 
stage, was Romeo and Juliet. This was already 
in course of rehearsal, when it fell to the ground in 
consequence of Mademoiselle Mars’ consciousness 
of her being unequal to the part of the heroine— 
** Si j’avais l’age de Juliette,’ she said, with her 
matchless grace, to the translator, ‘* peut-étre 
n’aurois-je pas mon talent ; mais avee mon talent, 
je n’ai pas l’age de Juliette.”” No other compe- 
tent actress was to be found, and it was abandoned 
in favor of Othello. Mademoiselle Mars played 
Desdemona; Joanny, Othello; and Perrier was, 
as we have been told, an excellent Iago. The 
sensation—the conflict, it excited, was unprece- 
dented. National, political, and literary antipathies 
and passions were all aroused and active, and the 
most illustrious champions appeared in the field. 
The Duke de Broglie did not think it beneath his 
high station and higher character to take part in 
the contest. He wrote a long and able article on 
the subject in the Revue Francaise. The public 
mind was smarting under the wounds of Waterloo 
and the stings of foreign invasion. ‘This state of 
morbid susceptibility was little favorable to a calm 
appreciation of foreign merit ; and it is, perhaps, 
not to be wondered at that M. de Vigny was seri- 
ously accused of being a partisan of England, and 
of lending his talents to add to the humiliation of 
the arms of France, that of prostrating her Jiterary 
supremacy before the idol of her most dreaded and 
hated foe. He received threatening letters, and 
was earnestly warned to desist from his anti-na- 
tional undertaking. Mademoiselle Mars remarked 
four men who were always seated in the front of 
the pit, and regularly, even when the success of 
the piece was assured and at its height, hissed when 
the curtain dropped, as a sort of national protest. 
One man was heard, when reading the names of 
the personages, to say, ‘* Voyez donc ces noms 
barbares Anglais !— Yago, Yago—c’est comme le 
miaulement d’un chat.’’ Nevertheless, in spite of 
all opposition and all clamor, Othello was acted 
fifty or sixty times. 

Translations of several other tragedies of Shaks- 
peare were shortly after published; but as these 
are accessible to any reader who may be curious 
about them, and as none of them, except the 
‘* Fragments of Lear,’’ by M. Anthony Deschamps, 
have any conspicuous merit, we shall pass on, being 
in a condition to do so, to those which are not yet 
before the public. 

Hamlet, the most difficult of all, was fitly under- 
taken by M. Léon de bien whose very remark- 
able translations of Robert Burns show to what a0 
extent he is gifted with the peculiar talents required 
for such a task. His translation of Hamlet was 
executed immediately after M. de Vigny’s Othello, 
and preparations were already made for bringing !t 
vn the stage, when the revolution of 1830 puta 
stop to that, together with many other literary 
enterprises. From that time to this it has slept, 
but it is to be hoped that the admiration excited in 
Paris by Mr. Macready’s representation of Hamlet 
will have the effect of calling it forth, and that M. 
de Wailly will allow it to be printed. ; 
M. de Wailly’s version of the eternal and uni- 
versal debate of the soul with itself, which Shaks- 





peare has, so to say, formulé for all succeeding 
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time, is, considering the perfectly opposite genius 
of the two languages, wonderfully close, terse, and 
vigorous. The weaknesses are visibly the effect 
of the constraints under which every French trans- 
lator labors—the timorous and conventional lan- 
guage enjoined on French tragedy, and the fatal 
necessity of rhyme. In spite of these, how faith- 
ful is the passage, ‘‘ Eh! qui supporterait,’’ &c., 
closing with a line so French in its balanced struc- 
ture, yet so faithful tothe sense! Here is Hamlet’s 
soliloquy. 


« Etre ou ne pas étre ; oui, voilA la question :— 

Lequel vaut mieux? S’armer de résignation 

Sous les traits outrageants du sort toujours con- 
traire ; 

Ou bien se révolter, et, d’un coup, s’y soustraire ? 

Mourir,—dormir,—c’est tout ;—et se dire : je puis 

Mettre par un sommeil le terme & mes ennuis, 

A ces mille douleurs qu’en naissant la Nature 

Impose avec la chair & tout créature !— 

Ce repos éternel, oh! c’est un dénouement 

Auquel nous devons tous aspirer ardemment. 

Mourir ;—dormir ;—dormir! Oui, mais réver 
peut-étre ;— 

Voila ce qui retient ; car pouvons-nous connaitre 

Si, dégagés enfin des entraves du corps, 





Il ne vient pas de réve en ce sommeil des morts ? 

C’est ce doute invincible od |’ame est asservie, 

Qui fait A V'infortuné une si longue vie. 

Eh! qui supporterait les coups cruels du temps, 

L’affront des orgueilleux, l’oppression des grands, 

Les mépris de |’amour, la justice si lente, 

Les airs des gens en place et leur morgue insolente, 

Le talent par les sots abreuvé de dégoit, 

Lorsqu’ avee un poignard on est quitté de tout ? 

Qui sous de tels fardeaux voudrait suer et geindre, 

N’était le sentiment de quelque chose a craindre 

Au-dela du trépas,—ce pays inconnu 

Dont aucun voyageur jamais n’est revenu '— 

C’est 1A ce qui nous trouble, et l’on préfére encore 

Tous les maux dont on souffre & des maux qu’on 
ignore. 

La conscience ainsi fait de nous des trembleurs ; 

La résolution, aux brillantes couleurs, 

Palit devant l’eeil terne et froid de la pensée ; 

Et plus d’une entreprise importante et sensée 

S’arréte A cette image, et, détournant son cours, 

Perd le nom d’action.”’ 


We give also the death of Ophelia, which is 
remarkable for its graceful simplicity :— 


‘Penché sur le ruisseau, crdit un saule, mirant 

Son feuillage blanchatre au cristal du courant. 

C’est 14 que sur ses doigts en guirlande assortie 

S‘unit la paquerette au plantain, a l’ortie, 

A cette longue fleur, d’un sombre violet, 

Qu’en ce pays le patre, A qui l’impudeur plait, 

Nomme d’un nom grossier; mais que nos filles 

sages 

Appellent doigts de mort dans leurs chastes images. 

Et comme elle s’avance audessus du torrent, 

Pour suspendre aux rameaux son trophée odorant, 

branche qu’elle tient casse, et ]'infortunée 

Avec toutes ses fleurs dans ]’eau tombe entrainée. 

Par sa chute d’abord déployés et flottants, 

Ses vétements sur l’eau Ja portent quelque temps. 

On eut dit, Ala voir, une jeune Nayade ; 

Elle voguait, chantant des fragments de ballade, 
omme de son danger n’ayant pas sentiment, 

Ou comme née av sein de l’humide élément. 


Mais ce ne fut pas long, la pauvre enfant! Sa 
robe 


Sous l’onde qu’elle boit par dégrés, se dérobe, 
Plonge, et la fait passer des chansons et des jeux, 
Au silence des morts dans un tombeau fangeux.”’ 


We shall next notice the Jules César of M. 
Auguste Barbier. The system upon which the 
author of the Jambes has proceeded, differs from 
that of his friends. He has kept his eye steadily 
fixed on the poet rather than on the public; and 
is thus Jess embarrassed by the fetters of conven- 
tion and prejudice than his fellow-laborers, and 
enabled to attain to a fidelity which those who 
wrote for the stage did not dare to aim at. With- 
out in the least undervaluing the service which 
those eminent writers have rendered to literature 
and to France, who have endeavored to make 
Shakspeare not only accessible, but acceptable to 
the French public, we have so much faith in his 
unapproached supremacy, as to think no service 
can be so great as that of presenting him as nearly 
as possible as he is, without the smallest conde- 
scension to those national prepossessions which 
time will best deal with. 

Prefixed to M. Barbier’s MS. translation is an 
introduction, containing his own view of his ardu- 
ous task, which we are glad to be able to present 
to our readers. 

‘*Desirous of keeping as near as possible to 


ithe text, both as to the general scope and the de- 


tails, | have rendered the verse by verse, and the 
prose by prose. Several poets of our day, who 
have preceded me in this career, MM. de Vigny, 
Léon de Wailly, and Emile Deschamps, have fol- 
lowed another system—they have turned the prose 
into verse. Perhaps this will produce a greater 
unity as a work of art, but I think the physiog- 
nomy of the poet is less completely preserved. 
There are, too, certain passages which appear to 
me to defy the pen the most practised in rhyme. 
Thus the speech of Brutus to the people is written 
in prose ; but what prose! Its structure is so firm, 
so concise, so elliptical, that it renders translation 
into verse nearly impossible ; and then the inten- 
tion of the author occasionally to lower the lan- 
guage of one of his personages, is so clear, that 
his translator cannot well refuse to imitate him on 
that point. French verse, such as is employed by 
Racine in his Plaideurs, and such as the new poeti- 
cal school has used in its drama and lyrical pieces, 
appeared to me to render with considerable truth 
the freedom of English verse, unrhymed, and 
sometimes truncated. Voltaire, in his translation 
of the three first acts of Julius Casar, has attempted 
blank verse ; but the absence of rhymes renders 
the harmony almost imperceptible. Rhyme is 
absolutely necessary to French verse ; it stands in 
the place of the long and short of the decasyllabi- 
cal English verse. For the sense, I have had 
recourse to all the translations yet known, and to 
the advice of the persons most competent in mat- 
ters of translation and of English literature. I 
have omitted nothing. I have given the equivalent 
of the text in its smallest details, trying to render 
it word for word, and only resorting to periphrases 
when absolutely indispensable. Often, too often, 
the necessities of the verse and of the rhyme forced 
me to amplify. What I have added, I always 
added with regret; and I ask pardon for it of the 
shade of the immortal poet. I have sometimes 
borrowed from the French language of the six- 





teenth century terms of expression which appeared 
to me more energetic and more picturesque than 
its present forms. In short, I armed myself at all 
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points, ‘ pour luter avec ce rude jouteur,’ as Rous- 
seau said when he translated Tacitus. An author 
whom one translates is like perfect virtue ; we may 
approach but never reach it. We do what we can ; 
‘on fait fléche de tout bois.’ If translations in 
prose are more faithful to the letter, those in verse 
are, in my opinion, more so to the spirit. The 
movement of the — phrase, the brillianey of 
the images, the harmony of the metre, and the 
lyrical tone of the sentiments, seem to me better 
reproduced in verse than in prose. Every one, 
however, must use his own instrument. ‘0 one 
who makes verse, it is very difficult to translate 
a poet otherwise than into verse. 

** Without pretending to decide this great ques- 
tion, I may hope that this new poetical study on 
Shakspeare may add weight to the opinion of 
those who support translations in verse. Above 
all, may it penetrate all minds, in a more lively 
manner, with the lofty lessons which the immortal 
work teaches! For the matter, Shakspeare is 
always excellent to know. Shakspeare is a fruit 
whose rind, though firm and brilliant, has some 
spots and stains, but whose substance is always 
sound, nourishing, and savory.”’ 

Such are the views of the translator. They are 
in accordance with all the great canons of his art, 
and are expressed with a modesty and simplicity 
worthy of his genius. Those who are conversant 
with M. Barbier’s verse, and know its singular 
vigor, freedom, and lyrical force, will not be hard 
to believe that his success has been answerable to 
his endeavor. It will, in due time, be published ; 
meanwhile, we present the reader with two ex- 
tracts :— 

‘*Brutrus. Amis, point de serments. Si la 

qualité d’homme, 
Notre douleur commune, et le malheur de Rome, 
Ne sont pas des motifs assez puissants sur vous, 
Rompez tout sur-le-champ, et que chacun de nous 
Rentre dans son lit oisif, laissant la tyrannie 
Veiller jasqu’au moment ou dans son lot impie 
Chacun de nous choira. Mais si—j'en suis certain— 
Ces motifs sont de force 4 mettre au coeur humain 
Le plus lache, un foyer de genereuses flammes, 
Et donner du courage aux plus timides femmes ; 
Dequel autre éperon est-il besoin, amis, 
Pour nous stimuler tous & sauver le pays 
Que notre propre cause? Est-il besoin de chaine 
Autre que celle-ci—la parole certaine 
De Romains qui jamais ne manquérent de ceur, 
Et la promesse faite & I’honneur par l’honneur, 
Que |’on fera la chose ou périrat Vous, prétres, 
Vous, hommes frauduleux, et vous, débiles étres, 
Qu’on insulte et qu’on frappe impunément,—jurez; 
Que toute foi suspecte aux jurements sacrés 
Ait recours ; mais nous, point: & notre cause pure, 
A nos m§les ardeurs ne faisons point |’injure 
De penser que la cause et l’accomplissement 
De l’entreprise aient dé s*étayer d’un serment. 
Chaque goutte de sang de tout enfant de Rome 
Dégénére, et révéle un vil batard en l'homme 
Qui viole un seul mot de ce qu’il a promis.” 

We beg our readers to compare this, line by 
line, with the original. Those who never tried to 
turn a masterpiece of one language into another, 
will perhaps say, this is not Shakspeare—this 
word is not the equivalent of that—and the like. 
But we will answer for it that any one who has 
struggled with the difficulties of translating, will 
be alike struck with the beauty, and surprised by 
the fidelity of these lines. 

The passage in which the dire exigences of the 
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rhyme are most cruelly felt, is, as every critic wil] 
anticipate, the commencement of Anthony’s speech 
over the body of Cesar. The repetition, so ful] 
of meaning, of the words ‘‘ honorable man,” js 
impossible. This burthen, which recurs every time 
with a sort of ominous and alarming force—in 
sound always the same, in meaning always differ- 
ent—is wholly inimitable. M. Barbier has carefully 
retained the sense, and has even been at infinite 
pains to introduce every time some word of the 
family of honneur. But the marvellous effect of 
the iteration is lost. The conclusion of the speech 
is very finely given. One short extract more and 
we have done :— 

‘*O pardonne le moi, sanglant monceau d’argile, 
Si devant ces bouchers j’ai l’Ame si tranquille ! 
N’es-tu pas le débris du plus noble mortel 

Que le temps ait vu naitre en son cours solennel! 
Malheur & qui versa ton sang aux ondes pures! 
Malheur! je le predis, ici, sur tes blessures, 

Qui toutes entr’ouvrant leurs lévres de rubis 
Paraissent implorer le secours de mes cris. 

Sur l’univers entier les fléaux vont descendre ; 
De ravage et de sang, de débris et de cendre, 
Une guerre civile emplira la longueur 

Des champs Italiens ; tous Jes objets d’horreur 
Deviendront si communs que |’on verra les méres 
Sourire au vol brillant des lames meurtriéres, 

Au bruit du fer coupant leurs enfants par moitié. 
L’habitude du crime éteindra la pitié. 

Et ton ame, 6 César, pour la vengeance errante, 
Trainant Até prés d’elle, Até toujours brilante, 
Des chaleurs de |’enfer, sur le vieux so] Romain 
Criera partout, Carnage! et laissera sans frein 
Aboyer et bondir les dogues de la guerre, 
Jusqu’a ce que l’horreur de la fin sanguinaire 
S’exhale aux cieux avec les miasmes infernaux 
Des cadavres humains demandant des tombeaux.”’ 


With the exception of one or two slight defects, 
which it is easy to point out, but very hard to 
alter, this is a faithful and powerful translation, in 
very noble French verse—a merit to which Eng- 
lish readers cannot be supposed to be very sensible; 
but without which all other merits of a French 

t fail to secure the favor of his countrymen. 
n some passages, M. Barbier has caught the 
cadence of Corneille with great felicity. 

It is perhaps hardly fair to invite criticism to 
things which are still constantly undergoing re- 
vision and correction at the hands of their authors ; 
but candid critics will bear this in mind, and com- 
petent critics will find abundant cause to admire 
them as they are. 

The Germans have been the first to perceive 
that of all non-intercourse acts—of all prohibitive 
systems—that directed against foreign genius and 
intelligence is the most suicidal. With enlight- 
ened regard to their own highest interests, they 
give not only free admission, but an eager and 
solicitous welcome to all merit. They love to see 
how the great drama of life presents itself to the 
imaginations of other people ; and to compare, to 
refine, to adopt, to incorporate. The French and 
English are yet far from this high liberality. 
“Ourselves, and again ourselves,”’ is the motto of 
both—by both held with sufficient tenacity to re- 
tard progress and to embitter prejudice. ; 

In this view, the translation and representation 
of a tragedy of Shakspeare in Paris, is an event 
important to humanity ; and in this view, we have 





thought it a sort of duty to ask for a more opef- 
minded and generous sympathy in its success. 


|The success was, it is true, incomplete, and led 
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ntly to no lasting results. ‘‘ It was fiercel 

depated lesndte friends and enemies,’’ says md 
clever author of the Galérie des Cont aires 
Illustres ; ‘‘ the public, KY so called, remained 
neutral and impartial.” e doubt, indeed, whe- 
ther any skill of the translator will ever render 
Shakspeare palatable to the mass of Paris play- 

rs. The tastes of the French people are emi- 
nently exclusive and timorous. They recoil with 
a mixture of alarm and contempt from anything 
new and unaccustomed ;—forming in this respect 
the most perfect contrast to the audiences of Ger- 
many. It is, therefore, probable, that neither the 
genius of Shakspeare, nor the poetic and dramatic 
talent of Schiller or of Goethe, will ever secure 
them a place on the French stage. Indeed this is 
hardly to be expected, from a nation whose tastes 
have been formed, like those of France and Eng- 
land, by ages of literary glory. The free spirit 
of Germany arose from the youth of her literature. 
“The world was all before her where to choose.’’ 
All that is to be demanded or perhaps desired of us 
veterans is, a candid and intelligent appreciation 
of various modes of greatness; admiration for 
forms of beauty not consecrated among us by 
usage ; and minds and hearts open to all the influ- 
ences of genius. 

The reception given to the English drama and 
to English actors in 1845, contrasted with that 
they experienced in 1821, affords a striking and 
consolatory proof of the progress of the public 
mind of France, in this generous and enlightened 
direction. Let not the pioneers in so worthy an 
enterprise as that of battering down national preju- 
dice have to say, that they have nothing to expect 
from England but self-complacent indifference. 
Whatever may be said of French legéreté and con- 
ceit, we must affirm that the spirit in which the 
distinguished poets, whose endeavors to interpret 
Shakspeare we have attempted to make known, 
have labored, is the very furthest removed from 
such selfish indisposition. They undertook a most 
arduous and ungrateful task, with a full sense of 
its insuperable difficulties, and of the smal] amount 
of fame or reward, which attended it. They were 
penetrated with reverence for the sublime genius 
they sought to interpret to their country, and with 
a feeling of the high nature of the service to which 
they were devoting themselves. They were fully 
sensible to the insufficiency of the means at their 
command ; and they now speak of the result of 
their labors with something more than diffidence 
—with the sort of despair that assails a translator 
when looking up to an unattainable original. 

A few more such generous efforts, generously 
hailed, and we may be spared the humiliating 
spectacle of science, letters, and art bowing before 
senseless clamor ;—of nations shutting their eyes 
to light, closing their ears to truth and knowledge, 
and refusing to listen to the voice of melody, if 
transmitted across a frontier line, or a few leagues 
of salt water ! 
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_ Tue great governments of Christendom—Amer- 
ica perhaps excepted—comport themselves with 


laudable amit France will 
hot war with England, nor England with France. 
But the fighting passion is strong both in France 
and England, and finds vent ‘“‘ under the rose.’ 

© two great nations sin as it were in secret. 


towards each other. 
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France wages small wars on her own account— 
out of Europe—in Algiers and Tahiti: England 
in New Zealand. And, like old roués whose 
sense of shame is so du}l that they frequent places 
of bad reputation together, France and England 
carry on clandestine wars in partnership, in Mada- 
gasear and on La Plata—to say nothing of their 
joint blockade of West Africa. The queen of the 
ovas, no doubt, has evinced that noble disdain 
of the rights of civilized nations which some senti- 
mentalists so much admire. Rosas—though the 
artisan narratives of his administration, which the 
Suropean press has lent itself to circulate, are 
little better than ‘‘ romances founded on fact’’— 
is an energuméne of the revolutionary school. The 
copartnership into which the powerful govern- 
ments of France and England have entered to fight 
weak ones may have acted selon régle in these two 
instances ; but this warlike alliance does, it must 
be confessed, somewhat resemble an alliance be- 
tween two big bullies in a school to thrash all the 
little boys. If France and England are to be self- 
appointed police magistrates and constables in one, 
over the petty republics of South America and the 
pettier monarchies of barbarous people, the two 
worshipful authorities are likely to have it all their 
own way. France and England have bombarded 
the defences of Rosas: admitting that the Dicta- 
tor of La Plata was in the wrong, would he have 
been better off if it had chanced that he was in 
the right? All the petty states of which Rome 
made itself in succession the arbiter, protector, and 
tyrant, had not so conducted themselves as to de- 
serve to lose their nationa] independence. And 
the modern kings of Brentford, smelling at one 
rose of war, are no more infallible than the despot 
of the capitol. A combination between France 
and England to drub all the little states into con- 
formity with the policy of these powers, may be 
productive of inconceivable injustice and violation 
of state rights. Besides, though it sounds quite 
touching and romantic to hear of the ardor with 
which Frenchmen and Englishmen combat side by 
side, and the chivalrous generosity with whic 
the soldiers of one nation extol the gallant exploits 
performed by those of another, this maintenance 
of large fleets and armies by both countries—this 
keeping of them in permanent training by exer- 
cising them on South American republicans and 
Madagascar blacks—is but indifferent Pe agp 
for peace. The gallant soldiers of France and 
England feel that they are opposed to adversaries 
not a match for them, and may yearn for more 
worthy antagonists. When both French and Eng- 
lish fight well in concert, it is not easy to decide 
which are the better men; and they may some 
day take it into their heads to settle the doubt 
by a stand-up fight between themselves. It is 
well that the ruling states have become so far 
ashamed of war as to seek its indulgence in remote 
and obscure resorts; but so long as a sanctimo- 
nious exterior is thought sufficient apology for 
illicit indulgence, the secretly fostered passions 
may at any time assume open mastery.—<Spectator. 





A NEWLY-INVENTED musket-ball has been tried 
at Vincennes, and produced effects similar to those 
of the cylindro-conical ball. This new missile 
consists of the ball having a nail run through its 
cenire, and is put into the musket with the point 
towards the muzzle. This is said to make it carry 
further and with greater precision.— Galignani. 
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From the Spectator. 
PEACE-PUDDING. 


AccorDING as our statesmen treat it, the failure 
of the potato crop, whether that be in itself real or 
imaginary, may prove a blessing to the country. 
Potatoes are a bad staple for the sustenance of a 
nation, as in lreland, or of ‘‘ a bold peasantry their 
country’s pride,’’ as in England ; because the tuber 
is more bulky than nutricious, will not keep, and is 
of precarious growth. It is an admirable adjunct 
to the dinner-table of the middle classes ; being, as 
the excellent Bishop Heber remarks, a capital ab- 
sorbent of grease: but the Irish have no grease in 
their flesh-pots to be absorbed. However, it seems 
the advice of the little French princess, that if the 
people wanted bread they should live upon pastry, 
might be practically adopted for the Irish and the 
bold peasantry aforesaid. If you cannot have po- 
tatoes, say some well-informed persons, you may 
have bread, cakes, and pudding, as cheap as pota- 
toes. This is no fiction, no Barmecide invitation 
to feast, but a sober fact. The material of those 
good things is maize or Indian corn. Now we 
have confessed to not altogether relishing certain 
dishes compounded of maize ; but be it recollected 
that there are those who do not like tomatos, some 
who do not like eels, or green figs, or even dates. 
The cakes of Picardy, that Calvin travelled home- 
ward in his mature age to eat, are to many but poor 
things. ‘De gustibus non disputandum est.’ 
Whole nations vindicate the relish of maize: its 
other merits are unquestionable : it is wholesome, 
nutricious, and cheap—as cheap as potatoes. Hear 
what is said of it by an experienced writer.* 

** Maize, or Indian corn, is the farinaceous food 
in general use in the rural districts of the United 
States. Upon it children thrive and adults labor, 
without the assistance of wheat. It is prepared in 
an infinite variety of ways—in cakes, in puddings, in 
the form of bread, &c. &c. ; and possesses a supe- 
riority to barley in powers of sustenance, in flavor, 
and in expansibility during the process of cooking. 
It can be sold at the port of shipment at half a dol- 
lar per bushel; its freight across the Atlantic 
would be about 18 cents per bushel ; and, if admit- 
ted into England duty free, it could be ground into 
meal or flour at a cost of 6? cents more, making in 
all 75 cents, or three quarters of a dollar. Allow- 
ing, in addition to this, 25 cents for retail profits, 
the article could be sold at one dollar a bushel in 
the manufacturing towns, or about four shillings 
and fourpence sterling. 

** Now the bushel weighs at least fifty-eight 
pounds, which, at four and fourpence, is less than 
ane penny sterling per pound. 

** Admitting, then, that maize, ground into meal, 
and fitted for family use, can be sold at one penny 
per pound in the manufacturing districts, let us 
see the extent of the benefits to be derived from it. 

‘** As an article of general domestic use it has no 
equal, where economy is an object to be kept in 
view. It is easily converted into puddings, cakes, 
rolls, and bread; but the cheapest mode of using 
it—that is to say, the way in which it will go far- 
thest—is in the form of hasty pudding or mush ; 


* “Maize, or Indian Corn; its Advantages as a cheap 
and nutricious Article of Food for the Poor and Laboring 
Classes of Great Britain and Ireland ; with Directions for 


its Use. By John S. Bartlett, M. D., Editor of the New 
York Albion.” A short tract published in New York, 
and sent over for extensive circulation in this country. It 
is well worth perusal. 





and in this manner, when properly cooked, its ad- 
van as a cheap food are surprising. To es. 
tablish this fact, | made the following experiment : 
I carefully weighed out one pound of the meal, and 
gave it toa person who understood the mode of 
cooking it. In the course of boiling, it absorbed 
about five pints of water, which was added at in- 
tervals until the process was complete. The bulk 
was again weighed and gave as a result ‘ped 
pounds andahalf. Such are the powers of ex- 
pansion possessed by this kind of grain. On divid- 
ing the mass into portions, it was found to fill four 
soup-plates of the ordinary size ; and, with the ad- 
dition of a little milk and sugar, gave a plentiful 
breakfast to four servants and children. 

** According to this experiment, one pound of 
maize flour, which cost one penny, would give a 
breakfast to four persons at one farthing each ; and 
if we add to this another farthing for milk, sugar, 
or butter, the breakfast would cost one half-penny 
each, and would be an ample meal for females and 
children. Thousands of working men, indeed, 
have gone to their daily labor during the past win- 
ter with a much more scanty breakfast. 

** But it is not for breakfast alone that this pre- 
paration is useful ; it is equally adapted for the other 
meals, particularly that of supper ; and it is found 
from daily experience in all the rural districts of 
this country, that persons, instead of becoming 
tired of the article, become daily more attached to 
it—thus giving a physical illustration of Shak- 
speare’s remark, that ‘ increase of appetite grows 
by what it feeds on.’ 

** When, during the last war with the United 
States, I was intrusted with charge of the prison 
hospital at Melville Island, near Halifax, the depot 
was crowded with American soldiers who had been 
captured in Canada, and sent round to Nova Scotia 
for safe custody. Many of these poor men were 
afflicted with fevers and other diseases; and 
being mostly from the northern parts of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, where they had been accus- 
tomed to Indian corn from their childhood, their 
ery for ‘mush and milk’ was incessant. As no 
such article was issued in the prison hospital allow- 
ance, their lamentations took the tone of despair. 
At length, moved by their complaints, I applied to 
the contractor to send a supply of Indian corn 
meal ; and, employing one of the healthy prisoners 
to prepare the article properly, I soon placed before 
the poor sufferers the object of their longings. | 
mention this fact to show how fond people become 
of this article of food by constant use. 

‘‘ The palatable auxiliaries of this preparation of 
the maize—I mean the hasty pudding, or mush, as 
it is termed in the United States—are sugar, mo- 
lasses or treacle, and butter ; but the best and most 
healthful by far is milk ; a small quantity of which 
gives it a most agreeable flavor, and renders it 
highly digestible and nutricious. 

‘« The other preparations, such as hominy, cakes, 
puddings, and bread, are constantly resorted to by 
all economists in the country: wheaten bread, in- 
deed, with an addition of one third corn meal, is 
decidedly improved by it, and obtains the prefer- 
ence at the tables of almost all American fami- 
lies.”” 

The writer whom we have quoted says—‘ I do 
not see how a man earning eight or ten shillings 4 
week can feed a family of as many children with 
wheaten bread, at the price it must necessarily be, 
even at the new and reduced scale of duties.” Yet 
it is done, after a fashion; namely, by buying 
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bread, and nothing else—excepting of course the 
peremptory payment of rent. ut there can be no 
doubt that it is desirable ‘‘ to throw into Great 
Britain a cheaper article of food than wheat, or 
than any of the grains now in use;’’ for then 
some ane things might be bought—clothing at 
least. 

It is, however, important to attend to one dis- 
tinction. The maize grown in the northern states 
of the Union is heavier and better for stock, but not 
so suitable for men, especially for those who are 
strange to its use. Now, if the experiments were 
extensively made in England or Ireland with the 
northern maize, the general introduction of the 
grain might he retarded by the same mistake which 
made the Scotch, within the memory of living per- 
sons, confound their ill-grown watery potatoes 
with the root so much praised in England, and re- 
fuse to adopt it. English merchants have already 
sent out for samples, and they will do well to 
make their correspondents attend to this distinc- 
tion. 

Bring but good available maize, and you have 
the material for an endless variety of dainties, quite 
tempting in the description. The tract which we 
have cited contains a set of twenty-one receipts, 
comprising ‘* Indian muffins,”’ ‘‘ artificial oysters,” 
“Johnny cake,” ‘‘ash cake,’”’ ‘‘egg pones,”’ 
“common pones,”’ ‘corn dodgers,”’ ‘‘ shovey,”’ 
 slappey,”’ ‘** Washington’s breakfast-cake,’’ and 
“Indian mush,”’ with other quaint devices to pique 
both curiosity and appetite. 

It is very desirable to make known this vast re- 
source that lies ready for the sustenance of our 
growing population. If the minister grant free 
trade in maize, the measure will be so much the 
better appreciated. If he do not spontaneously 
grant it, the people will learn to demand it. 

They will reflect that the same measure which 
confers this supply of excellent food will cement 
the peace with America ; for it will convert us into 
the customers of our most eager antagonists in that 
country ; and what tradesman ever fights his cus- 
tomer’ When we get the meal, let us, to cele- 
brate this new Transatlantic union, invent one more 
dish to add to the bill of fare supplied from New 
York, and call the new invention ‘“ peace-pud- 
ding.” 

{Dr. Bartlett has done much to bring our largest crop 
into favor with the British ministry. He deserves the 
gratitude of both countries. The article was re-published 
in an early number of the Living Age. } 





From the Spectator, 24th Jan. 
THE MEASURE. 


Sir Rorert Prew’s position is one of proud but 
terrible responsibility. He is admitted by univer- 
sal assent to be the only man from whom the na- 
tion can expect the measure upon which all its 
present wishes end fears are concentrated. He 
may fail, but all others have shrunk from the at- 
tempt. The hopeless evasion of the rival leader 
has left him a free field. The anxious expectations 
and misgivings of the people all wait upon his 
movements. 

He applies himself to the work profoundly im- 
pressed by the conviction that a scarcity, of no or- 
dinary severity, impends over the nation. The 
facts stated by Sir Robert Peel to the house of com- 
mons on Thursday, derived from the deliberate and 
extensive inquiries of government, show our posi- 
Yon to be more critical that even the vague terrors 





| be an interesting theme for speculative essayists ; 


of imperfect information have latterly presented it 
to the public imagination. The mysterious exten- 
sion of the potato taint to roots seemingly sound, 
gives reason to fear that the supply of the sole food 
of four millions of Irishmen, and many Englishmen 
and Scotchmen, may in a few months be utterly 
destroyed. The reports from the largest corn- 
growing countries of Europe intimate that the 
crops there are less productive than they have been 
since 1813 and 1814—the last year of a war unpar- 
alleled for its devastation, the first year of a peace 
marked by exhausted prostration of all industry. 
Sir Robert Peel cannot fail to perceive that his 
measure, to be efficacious, must be speedy in its 
operation, as well as permanent and comprehensive 
in its scope. This is a state of affairs in which a 
demagogue minister might ride rough-shod over all 
opposition, backed by a people goaded to despair 
by fear of famine. Bu¥ the nature of the man is 
abhorrent of such a course. Satisfied with pointing 
out this motive to prompt action, he rests his case 
on argument—appeals to the reason and judgment 
of the legislature—vindicates his contemplated rev- 
olution in the commercial policy of the country 
upon general and enduring principles. 

On this ground he is strong. The public mind 
is prepared for dealing immediately with the corn- 
law question. Seven or eight years of discussion 
have at least had the good effect of correcting mis- 
takes on all sides, and reducing exaggerated imag- 
inations more near to the proportions of truth. On 
the one hand, the claptrap cry of ‘‘ cheap bread’? is 
given up by all the more reputable free-traders. 
On the other, the more intelligent agriculturists, 
though naturally reluctant to enter on a ‘* new and 
untried state of being,’’ scarcely attempt to deny 
in the abstract that their occupation may exist and 
even thrive without protection. Whatever absur- 
dities may be vented at public meetings, the value 
of a perfectly free trade in provisions is beginning 
to present itself to the national mind in its real 
character and dimensions. The most certain ten- 
dency of such a trade will be to render the supply 
of food ample and steady. We shall have corn at 
the natural price—at the average rate of the coun- 
tries we trade with. It will become a regular ar- 
ticle of exchange, and the superior wealth of Eng- 
land will always command the first choice. When 
England becomes the general emporium for corn, 
farmers will find foreign markets for their surplus 
grains in years of superabundance. 

To men who take, or are learning to take this 
unexaggerated view of the question, it is not diffi- 
cult to prove that the evils apprehended from the 
abolition of the corn-laws are unreal. Farmers 
have no interest in opposing it: the corn-laws have 
not worked well for them as a class; under the 
corn-laws their capital has been swallowed up. 
Laborers have no interest in opposing it: under no 
system can they be worse off than they are. As 
for the landed proprietors, their safety is demon- 
strable: land is a commodity of limited amount; 
its quantity cannot be increased ; its owners enjoy 
a natural monopoly: with every increase in the 
population and capital of the country their com- 
modity must rise in value. In addition to those 
who may be expected to oppose corn-law repeal 
under the bias of personal interest, there is a re- 
spectable class who are adverse to it on the ground 
of supposed public utility. They are of opinion 
that the manufacturing system has already been 
carried too far for national happiness. This might 
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but as an affair of practical business, we all know 
that it passes the power of conventional poliey to 
arrest the system's growth. It may even be ques- 
tioned whether the corn-laws have not in some in- 
stances contributed to a rapid and unhealthy devel- 
opment of some manufactures. The monopoly 
price of corn has concentrated the attention of agri- 
culturists on that single article of produce ; stimu- 
lated them to economize their outlay by the adop- 
tion of the large farm system, and the substitution 
of machinery for manual labor: more laborers have 
thus been driven to seek employment in the manu- 
facturing districts, whence manufacturers have 
been enabled to obtain labor unnaturally cheap. It 
is not by giving a monopoly in our food-market to 
the land-owners of these little islands that agricul- 
tural pursuits are to be maintained in their natural 
and healthy proportions, but by a wise use of our 
immense territories in all régions. 

If it is easy to show that there is no real danger 
in repealing the corn-laws, it is far easier to demon- 
strate that there is great and imminent danger in 
maintaining them. Apart from their own inherent 
noxiousness, which follows é converso from what has 
been already said, they are to be deprecated as the 
source of a gigantic and pertinacious organized agi- 
tation. All political combinations independent of and 
separate from the legitimate institutions of a coun- 
try are evils in themselves. They are undesirable 
irregularities, only to be tolerated from necessity. 
Even the most sincere and well-intentioned of their 
members contract a narrow esprit de corps, habits 
of insincerity when a purpose is to be served, and 
of reckless vituperative aspersion. But in addition 
to members from honest conviction, every political 
association of any consequence requires a hired 
staff—creates a class which has a corrupt interest 
in continuing agitation for mercenary profit. Po- 
litical associations unavoidably tend to pervert and 
obscure the truth—to increase and perpetuate a 
fierce spirit of faction—to disturb publie credit, and 
introduce uncertainty into all agricultural and com- 
mercial arrangements. Nor is it possible to confine 
the activity of such bodies to special questions : there 
is always a danger of their interference extending 
beyond the professed object. It is not denied that 
the great anti-corn-law organization has hitherto 
remained comparatively free from the vices of its 
class; but it has not been entirely pure, and who 
can vouch for the future’ There is but one way 
of getting rid of it; and that is by redressing the 
acknowledged abuse, unpalliated by any show of 
utility, which men tolerate the league's existence 
for assailing. 

It is, however, less by arguments, than by the 
silent eloquence of a really good measure, that Sir 
Robert Peel must look to reassure the doubtful and 
convert opponents. After his speech on the ad- 
dress, it is searcely possible to doubt, that in the 
elevation of the sentiment with which he approach- 
es his task—in the comprehensive view of what 
must ultimately be accomplished—he has raised 
himself to a level with the exigencies of the mo- 
ment. On Tuesday it will be seen whether his 
power of detailed execution is equal to his power 
of general conception. ‘There is little danger if he 
remember that for a great end, like what he has in 
view, simplicity is the first and Jast requisite. Of 
course it is indispensable that his measure be of a 
nature to settle the question—put an end to agitation. 
However promising it may be in appearance, yet 
not being tested and stamped by experience, it 
must of necessity be received with some lingering 
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remains of uncertainty as to its soundness; and 
men will not risk experimental legislation on so 
important a matter without the prospect of great 
gain. Nothing short of the cessation of agitation 
is likely to reconcile protectionists to the change. 
But, to be efficient, the measure must be direct and 
simple as well as thoroughgoing. As far as the 
working of Sir Robert Peel’s sugar-duties scheme 
is known, whatever of partial success has attended 
it is clearly traceable to the operation of the broad 
principle that a lower rate of duty by increasing 
consumption increases revenue. All the compli- 
cated details of that measure, and the assumptions 
on which they were founded, have proved nugator» 
and erroneous. So with the corn-law: it is from sim- 
ple repeal alone that advantage is to be expected ; 
and to clog and obstruct the operation of simple re- 
peal by a complicated machinery appended to it, froin 
fanciful notions of compensation, can only impede 
the good that is hoped for. ‘* A really good mea- 
sure’’ means one that is ‘‘ total and immediate’ — 
total, in its scope, as putting an end forever to arti- 
ficial bolstering ; immediate, in its legislative com- 
pleteness and begun finality, enabling all to know 
what awaits them. 





From the Spectator. 


BURNS’ HISTORY OF THE FOREIGN PROTES- 
TANT REFUGEES. 


Tue crosses that have formed the existing Brit- 
ish breed—Celt, Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Nor- 
man—are ever present to the memory ; but we do 
not so well call to mind the various importations 
that have contributed to form the nation—meaning 
by that term the various arts that enrich, refine, or 
please society. Yet how little is really indige- 
nous, even if we reckon the Saxons and Normans 
as “sons of the soil.’” The worsted manufacture 
is supposed to have been originally established in 
the reign of Henry the First, (1100—1135,) when 
an inundation drove many Dutchmen from their 
homes, who settled in Norfolk: this branch of the 
woollen business was not, however, of any conse- 
quence till Edward the First induced many Flem- 
ings to join their countrymen. But the Spanish 
persecutions in the Netherlands, the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, gave the greatest impulse to English 
art, and laid the foundation of some of its principal 
manufactures, as they indirectly contributed to 
some of the more graceful adornments of life by 
the foreign connection they established. Except- 
ing worsted, the silk, cotton, woollen, glass, and 
glove trades, were all founded through the before- 
named persecutions ; the art of dyeing, from Hol- 
land and Portugal, and that of clock-making, from 
Holland, were chiefly introduced by private enter- 
prise ; but calico-printing seems to have come in 
with the refugees on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes ; as did ox-tail soup and stewed rumps. 
** Previous to 1685, the butchers of London, in 
disposing of bullocks’ hides to the fe!lmongers, 
were accustomed to leave on the tails. The 
French Refugees, however, bought them up, and 
introduced into use that nutritious dish called ox- 
tail soup.”” The art of draining fens was im- 
ported from Holland, by what we should now call 
speculators, in the time of the First James and 
Charles ; and to the Flemings we are indebted for 
flower-gardens and horticulture. 

These. subjects are only incidentally and suc- 
cinctly noticed in the volume before us: its main 
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object is the religious history of the foreign Pro- 
testant refugees. A commission was issued some 
ears since for collecting non-parochial registers 
of baptisms, marriages, and burials; and Mr. 
Southerden Burn was appointed secretary. The 
records of most of the refugee congregations con- 
sequently came into his custody ; and not only 
suggested the undertaking, but furnished the 
materials of the present work. Formally it em- 
braces an historical notice of each church that was 
founded in this country ; first classed according to 
the nation—as Walloon, Dutch, French, and so 
forth; and then subdivided by the locality—as 
London, Canterbury, Norwich. The more strik- 
ing occurrences connected with the congregations 
are briefly narrated, and copious extracts given 
frem the registers. But the main interest of the 
book is its incidental or extraneous matter: the 
sketches of the secular story of the refugees; the 
arts they introduced ; the popular prejudices they 
sometimes encountered, ending in riots ; the steady 
protection they seem to have received from all the 
successive governments, no matter what their par- 
ticular polities, (though the churches were once 
troubled by Laud ;) ani the many glimpses their 
connection with the authorities gives of the mind 
and practices of the times: all which Mr. Burn 
has collected with great industry from. various 
sources. The influx of so many strangers induced 
pretty constant investigations into their numbers 
and denominations. ‘This was especially the case 
in Elizabeth’s reign, when yarious conspiracies 
against her crown and life, and the wild fanatics 
of Germany broaching so many doctrines revolting 
to morals and social order, rendered it necessary 
to take care that dangerous characters might not 
be harbored under the garb of refugees. Thus, 
between 1560 and 1570, frequent inquiries were 
made from the wards of London touching resident 
strangers ; and the third in the list of questions 
was, ‘Whether they be setters forwarde, or 
favorers of anie naughtie religion or sect.”” In 
1567— 

“The bishop of London’s ‘ certificate of the 
numbers of all manners of straungers within the 
severall wardes and parishes of the saide citie, as 
followeth, viz. :’ the number of ‘ Venetians 10— 
Italians 128—Frenche 512—Dutche 2993—Por- 
tingalls 23—Skottes 36—Blackmors 2—Spaniards 
5i—Gretians 2—’ making 3,760 to be the ‘ sum 
total of all the straungers aforesaide.’”’ * * 

“1581. Names of certain especial strangers 
meet to be enquired of, which are of no church : 

“* Jacob Powell a Physition and Surgeon. 

‘** Ambrose his Man. 

“Jacob Hinck a Velvet Wever. 

* John Coke a Scholar.” 


THE NORWICH CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


“On the 7th June, 1575, came a letter to the 
mayor from the high commissioners, to inform 
them that divers strangers having been examined 
before them, have been found to maintain the 
horrible and damnable error of the Anabaptists ; 
and therefore commanding to call before him all 
Strangers in the city, as well men as women, 
being of the years of discretion, to give their 
—_ and to subscribe to the Articles following, 
1%. : 

“1. That Chryste toke fletch of the substance 
of the Virgin Marye. 

“2. That the infaunts of the feythefull are to be 
baptized. 
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he 3. That yt is lawful for a Christian to take an 
othe. 

‘**4. That a Christian man may be a magestrate 
and beare the sworde of office of aucthorite. 

«5. That yt is lawful for a magistrate to exe- 
cute obstinate heretiques. 

**6. That yt is lawfull for a Christian man to 
warre. 

‘“*7, That yt is lawful for a Christian man to re- 
quire the awcthorite of the magestrate, and of the 
lawe, that he may be delivered from wrong, and 
restored to right. 

“8. That a Christian may lawfully have pro- 
prietye in his goodes, and not to make them com- 
mon; yet owght, accordinge to the rewle of 
charite, to relieve the nedye accordinge to his 
habilitye. 

** To all which articles the whole company of 
aliens did set their hands, on the 27th of the same 
month.”’ 

Except such articles as in the judgment of the 
age embraced the fundamentals of Christianity, 
the perfect toleration which the strangers were 
allowed is worthy of note. Laud himself only 
wanted the native-born to attend the parish- 
church ; on other occasions the church and state 
adopted a sort of modern Congregationalism. An 
Anglican Bishop sometimes gave force and dignity 
to excommunication by pronouncing sentence ; 
and, so far from encouraging schisms, the state, on 
petition, would interfere to advise the youth to 
stick to their own church and not run after strange 
ministers. The refugees, on the other hand, seem 
to have been equally cautious; only administering 
the offices of the church with the sanction of the 
civil magistrate, and in the absence of the estab- 
lished clergy. Here is an example during the 
prevalence of the plague at Southampton in 1665 
(the year of the great and last plague :) it is also 
a specimen of their registers, 

‘*< Dieu ayant affligé notre ville du plus terrible 
de ses fleaux, qui a obligé la plus part des habitans. 
d’abandoner leurs maisons, et Monsieur Bernest, 
leur pasteur, estant detenue de maladie et ayant 
esté constraint de quitter sa demeure, pour 
changer d’air 4 la compagne, nous avons en son 
absence baptisé dans notre Eglise Frangoise un 
petit enfant anglois appellé Nicolas, et ee par 
l‘ordre de Mr Le Maire, le 23 Jueillet 1665,” 
Faict a l'Eglise de St. Jean. 

‘“‘Le dit enfant a Couraud, Pasteur. 
esté presenté par son James Page. 
pere Jean Fawcet et Aron Guillaumott. 
par la sage femme Jean Ralins. 
Marguerite prevost. Baillehache. 

“¢* Ce Jourd huy, 26 Novembre, 1665, jay bap- 
tisé en l’absence de Mr. Bernert, qui n’est pas 
encore de retour, un enfant appellé Marie, fille 

utative et naturelle de Richart Schidle et de 
, Site Busgrove, ayant esté presenté au bap- 
tesme par sa grand mere.’ 
** Couraup, Pasteur.’’ 


“sa1aely 





The following is a significant hint of the devas- 
tations of pestilence in former times. 

“« The ravages of the plague [at Canterbury] in 
February, 1582, are very pathetically yet simply 
recorded in the following entries of the deaths in 
one family. 

La féme Direlin, 
Un autre éfant, 
Magdalene sa fille, 
Un autre petit, 
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Et un autre le mésme jor, - 
La dernier fille.” 


We might extend this notice by remarks or ex- 
tracts on various topics ; but enough has been said 
to indicate the character of the book. The His- 
tory of the Foreign Protestant Refugees has also a 
practical utility. The registers collected by the 
commission, nearly seven thousand in number, are 
now deposited with the registrar-general of births, 
deaths, and marriages. They are, by statute, 
receivable in evidence in all courts of law; and 
** the practice of the French church of inserting the 
parentage of the parties baptized or married, with 
the maiden name of the mother, affords a most 
excellent means of tracing pedigrees, and makes 
these registers invaluable.’’ ‘To the professional 
man, who is or may be engaged in such investiga- 
tions, Mr. Burn’s book has a value apart from its 
literary interest. The whole subject is clearly 
mapped out: the copious extracts and lists of 
ministers may often furnish him with lights or 
hints, when tracing the story of families of foreign 
descent, which reckon in their ranks the names 
of Romilly, Martineau, Saurin, and other celeb- 
rities. 





From the Spectator. 
MRS. KIRKLAND’S* WESTERN CLEARINGS 


May want some of the freshness which distin- 
guished her New Home, but in most other features 
the work is an improvement. There is not so 
much of what Lord Sydenham, in recommending 
that book to one of his correspondents for its pic- 
ture of Western life, called ** Broadway finery ;” 
the composition is generally closer, with less of 
the weakness of continually presenting herself or 
-opinions to the reader, like the writer's prototype, 

iss Mitford. If every species of life or class of 
manners requires to be depicted in a style indige- 
nous to itself, then no doubt Western Clearings, as 
well as its predecessor, is critically defective ; be- 
cause the composition resembles that which origi- 
nated in a state of society totally different, and 
where the submission arising from a great differ- 
ence of ranks produced some of the effects of deli- 
cacy, if not always delicacy itself. In spite, how- 
ever, of tales whose structure rather reminds one 
of Annual literature, and of a style which has but 
slight congruity with the subject matter, Western 
Clearings sustains the interest of the reader, from 
the obvious truth and reality of the descriptions. 
Whether we listen to a tale of love (not so senti- 
mental as the lover of unsophisticated nature 
might suppose)—wander with the élite of the 
neighborhood on a nutting or picnic party—follow 
the people to their rejoicings on Independence-day 
—learn what constitutes a ‘‘ social position” in the 
backwoods, (which sounds oddly enough, and 
renders exclusiveism ridiculous by the ergumentum 
ahbsurdum)—or trace the various aspects and dis- 
guises which idleness and bad management will 
take in the far West—we see clearly that the sub- 
stance has been drawn from life, however the artist 
may have arranged and heightened matters for 
effect. Nor is it that the independence of the 
people and their mode of living could only be 
found in a newly settled district; their Western 
American character is distinctly portrayed, as 


* The lady has changed her name since the appearance 
of her first work: whether “ Clavers ” was but assumed, 
‘Wwe cannot say. 
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different from British, Irish, Canadian, or genuine 
Yankee. 

The greater part of Western Clearings consists 
of tales laid in ‘* Our Village,’’ and professing to 
deseribe the incidents and characters of its daily 
life: even those chapters which take the shape of 
essay or article—such as ‘‘ Harvest Musings” — 
mostly illustrate their positions by personal exam- 
ples. In extent of range and fulness of exposition 
for practical household purposes, the present yol- 
ume is inferior to A New Home; but it will be 
found a very agreeable book ; the literature good 
enough to have imparted attraction to commoner 
matter, and the matter novel enough to have 
interested even with less cleverness in its exhibi- 
tioh. 

*¢ The poor shall never cease out of the land ;” 
and it seems there is poverty in the far West. 
We do not speak of the absence of all household 
comforts, the presence of slatterliness and a badly- 
regulated home, with an endless uniformity of 
badly-cooked food, such as a respectable English 
artisan would turn from; but what the district 
itself considers poverty and ill success ; and which 
nothing but the paucity of inhabitants, in a country 
where unappropriated land is in plenty, prevents 
from sinking into abject destitution. Here is a 
part of one of Mrs. Kirkland’s sketches, general 
and particular: but it requires some correction, 
perhaps, as regards the ‘‘ hard work’’—unless it 
be upon the principle that idle people take the 
most pains. 

‘* Among the various settlers of the wide West, 
there is no class which exhibits more striking pe- 
culiarities than that which, in spite of hard work, 
honesty, and sobriety, still continues hopelessly 
poor. None find more difficulty in the solution of 
the enigma presented by this state of things than 
the sufferers themselves ; and it is with some bitter- 
ness of spirit that they come at last to the conclu- 
sion, that the difference between their own condi- 
tion and that of their prosperous neighbors is 
entirely owing to their own ‘ bad luck ;’ while the 
prosperous néighbors look musingly at the ragged 
children and squalid wife, and regret that the head 
of the house ‘ ha’nt no faculty.” Perhaps neither 
view is quite correct. 

‘* In the very last place one would have selected 
for a dwelling—in the centre of a wide expanse of 
low, marshy land—on a swelling knoll, which 
looks like an island—stands the forlorn dwelling 
of my good friend Silas Ashburn, one of the most 
conspicuous victims of the ‘ bad luck’ alluded to. 
Silas was among the earliest settlers of our part 
of the country, and had half a county to choose 
from when he ‘located’ in the swamp—half a 
county of as beautiful dale and upland as can be 
found in the vicinity of the great lakes. But he 
says there is ‘ the very first-rate pasturing’ for his 
cows ; (and well there may be on forty acres ot 
wet grass!) and as for the agues which have 
nearly made skeletons of himself and his family, 
his opinion is that it would not have made a bit of 
difference if he had settled on the highest land in 
Michigan, since ‘ everybody knows if you ’ve got 
to have the ague, why you ’ve got to, and all the 
high land and dry land and Queen Ann* in the 
world would n’t make no odds.’ 

“ Silas does not get rich, nor even comfortably 
well off, although he works, as he says ‘like 3 
tiger.’ This he thinks is because ‘ rich folks aint 


* Quinine. 
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willing poor folks should live,’ and because he, in 
particular, always has such bad luck. Why 
shouldn’t he make money? Why should he not 
have a farm as well stocked, a house as wel] sup- 
lied, and a family as well clothed and cared for in 
all respects, as his old neighbor John Dean, who 
came with him from ‘ York State?’ Dean has 
never speculated, nor hunted, nor fished, nor 
found honey, nor sent his family to pick berries for 
sale. All these Silas has done, and more. His 
family have worked hard ; they have worn their 
old clothes till they well nigh dropped off; many 
a day, nay, month, has passed, seeing potatoes 
almost their sole sustenance: and all this time 
Dean’s family had plenty of everything they 
wanted, and Dean just jogged on, as easy as could 
be; hardly ever stirring from home, except on 
‘lection days; wasting a great deal of time, too, 
(so Silas thinks,) ‘helping the women folks.’ 
‘ But some people get all the luck.’ 

“These and similar reflections seem to be 
searcely ever absent from the mind of Silas Ash- 
burn; producing any but favorable results upon his 
character and temper. He cannot be brought to 
believe that Dean has made more money by split- 
ting rails in the winter than his more enterprising 
neighbor by hunting deer, skilful and successful as 
he is. He will not notice that Dean often buys his 
venison for half the money he has earned while 
Silas was hunting it. He has never observed, 
that while his own sallow helpmate goes barefoot 
and bonnetless to the brush-heap to fill her ragged 
apron with miserable fuel, the cold wind careering 
through her scanty covering, Mrs. Dean sits by a 
good fire, amply provided by her careful husband, 
patching for the twentieth time his great over-coat ; 
and that by the time his Betsy has kindled her 
poor blaze, and sits cowering over it, shaking 
with ague, Mrs. Dean, with well-swept hearth is 
busied in preparing her husband’s comfortable 
supper. 

“* These things Silas does not and will not see; 
and he ever resents fiercely any hint, however 
kindly and cautiously given, that the steady exer- 
cise of his own ability for labor, and a Uitt/e more 
thrift on the part of his wife, would soon set all 
things right. When he spends a whole night 
‘coon-hunting,’ and is obliged to sleep half the 
next day, and feels good for nothing the day after, 
it is impossible to convince him that the ‘ varmint’ 
had better been left to cumber the ground, and the 
two or three dollars that the expedition cost him 
been bestowed in the purchase of a blanket. 

“*A blanket!’ he would.exclaim angrily; 
‘don’t be puttin’ sich uppish notions into my folks’ 
heads! Let’em make comfortables out o’ their 
old gowns; and if that don’t do, let em sleep in 
their day-clothes, as I do! Nobody need n’t suf- 
fer with a great fire to sleep by.’ ”’ 

A part if not the whole of these papers has 
already appeared in American publications, whence 
they are now reprinted. The tale of clerical 
wooing in the West, called “‘ Chances and Chan- 
ges,”” we remember to have read in an American 
annual; but we are not aware that any of the 
matter has appeared in this country. 





FISHING FOR ALLIGATORS. 


. Mosr of the African tribes excel in address and 
intrepidity. A remarkable instance is given by our 
author. While on the banks of the Bengo, said to 
abound in alligators, crocodiles, and enormous 
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snakes, which often lurk in the impenetrable jun- 
gle of reeds, he wished to know whether the river 
really contained any of the former ; and for a small 
reward, a negro fisherman offered to catch one :— 

“The intrepid fisherman immediately killed a 
sucking-pig, and ran a moderately thick stick 
through the entire length of its body, which he cut 
open. To the middle of this stick he attached an 
iron chain, eight or ten feet long, by means of a 
clamp, and then further elongated the chain by fas- 
tening a cord to it. Armed with two strong barbed 
iron lances, he went on board his light canoe, and 
put out a short distance from the shore, while we 
remained in the hut watching his proceedings with 
great interest and curiosity. At a venture, he 
threw the pig into the river, and scarcely a minute 
had elapsed, ere a pair of enormous, widely-extend- 
ed jaws rose above the surface, and quickly disap- 
peared with the treacherous prize.. The fisherman 
took advantage of this moment, to fasten the end 
of the rope to his canoe, and, also, to attach his 
two lances by long ropes to the boat. The vora- 
cious animal soon devoured his booty, and drew the 
boat, which, of course, followed his every move- 
ment, first to one side of the river, and then to the 
other, always seeking for the deepest water. The 
rope being continually drawn tighter and tighter, 
the alligator darted with great violence above the 
surface, whereupon the negro vigorously thrust the 
lanee at his head, and the monster again dived. 
Certain of approaching victory, he stood calmly 
with uplifted lance, watching for an opportunity of 
throwing it again, whenever his adversary might 
rise above the surface. We were much astonished 
at the man’s patient assiduity, for there was once a 
pause of half an hour, during which the animal did 
not appear, but as he gradually became weaker, he 
rose more frequently, and at last always with his 
jaws wide open. ‘The numerous wounds inflicted 
by the lance, and consequent loss of blood, so com- 
pletely exhausted the poor alligator, that he had 
great difficulty in drawing the boat after him ; but 
suddenly collecting all his remaining strength, he 
pulled the boat on one side with such violence, that 
the fisherman fell into the water. In an instant he 
dexterously flung himself into the boat, and contin- 
ued to strike his antagonist with his harpoon. The 
combat lasted nearly an hour and a half, when the 
alligator yielded, without resistance, to the supe- 
rior force of the negro, who gradually brought his 
boat alongside of us, and then suddenly leaping 
on shore, fastened the rope to a cocoa-palm in front 
of his hut. He then fearlessly approached the 
animal, which was nearly covered with water, and 
deprived him of all possibility of escape, by inflict- 
ing several deep wounds. Life was not extinct, 
when the alligator was abandoned to his fate, but 
it was devoted to inevitable death; and when we 
gave the man his promised guerdon, he observed, 
coolly, that he would gladly exhibit a similar proof 
of his skill every day. This animal was twenty 
feet long.”,-—Dr. Tams’ Visit to the Portuguese 
Possessions in South Western Africa. 





A picron, which was dispatched from South- 
ampton at ten o’clock on Saturday morning, arrived 
at its home in Drury Lane at twenty-five minutes 
past eleven ; upwards of seventy miles in eighty- 
five minutes. 


Promotion ror Brovcnam.—On the night of 
the address, Brougham made a speech in the Jords, 
so entirely foolish and unreasonable, that it is said 





| he is to be made a duke.— Punch. 
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From the Spectator. 
COUNT MONTHOLON’S CAPTIVITY OF NAPO- 
LEON.* 


Tus work appears an age too late. The out- 
cries of Napoleon about the violation of the law 
of nations in retaining him a prisoner—his various 
undignified and disingenuous tricks—the intermina- 
ble squabbles between him and Sir Hudson Lowe 
upon his *‘ rations’ and his household affairs— 
with his vain and consequently ridiculous efforts to 
kick against the pricks—have long since ceased to 
have any interest in their expanded particulars. 
The present generation knows nothing personally, 
as it were, of Napoleon Bonaparte ; they have not 
daily encountered his name as a moving principle 
of life, and exulted or felt dismayed with every 
rumor of his whereabout and his deeds. He has 
taken something like an historical place ; and, whig 
party purposes being no longer to be answered by 
fulsome panegyrics, the falsehood and unscrupu- 
lousness of his nature, and the theatrical glitter of 
his character, are beginuing to be more distinetly 
recognized—his displays of bad breeding and 
thorough want of personal self-respect to be more 
appreciated. There is much in blood and training. 
As men and women, there seems to have been a 
moral fatality attending the Stuart race ; but their 
bearing in misfortune was perfect as king or 
queen. The long imprisonments of Mary, with 
the execution hall of Fotheringay—the hardships 
of Charles after the fatal field of Naseby—the in- 
dignities he endured on his trial, and his composed 
submission on the scaffold—have thrown the halo 
of martyrdom around characters in other respects 
very unworthy. To this calm and patient dignity, 
the littleness, the querulousness, the endless com- 
plaints about trifles, and the mock heroic assump- 
tion of a martyr’s part, in the exile of St. Helena, 
form a sickening or ridiculous contrast. 

Here is an example of both. Napoleon having 
thought fit to declare that he had no funds, ordered 
his plate to be broken up and sold, and china to be 
sent for: yet the man who for nearly thirty years 
of his life had dined off earthen-ware, wanted de- 
termination to carry out his own resolve, in a mat- 
ter of the merest insignificance. 

‘*The emperor, on his side, required that I 
should persist in what I had said, namely that his 
plate was his only resource at St. Helena; and I 
received, for the third time, orders to have all the 
plate broken up, with the exception of twelve 
covers. Fresh remonstrances on my part would 
have been useless and unbecoming : refrained 
from making any, and the emperor believed him- 
self obeyed. 

** Four baskets of broken plate, weighing alto- 
gether 290 pounds 12 ounces, were conveyed from 
Longwood on the 25th of December, 1816; and 
dinner was served on bad china, brought by Cipri- 
ani from James Town. 

‘* When Sir Hudson Lowe was made acquainted 
with this third and last despatch, and the purchase 
of the china, he saw that he was conquered ; came 
to express to me his lively regret, and plainly 
showed how much afraid he was of blame from his 
government ; he had told me that he only acted on 
the conyiction that we had a great quantity of gold 
at Longwood ; that he had been assured of this; 


* History of the vaptivity of Napoleon at St. Helena. 
By General Count Montholon, the emperor’s companion in 
oy and testamentary executor. Vols. i.andii. Col- 
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and that he would never have allowed a single 
piece of plate to be broken, could he have sup. 


em that matters would go so far as to reduce 
neral Bonaparte to eat off dishes like those of 
the lowest colonist in the island; that he would 
send immediately to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
procure a suitable service, until such time as he 
could receive one from England. 

‘*The emperor was enchanted with the account 
which I gave him of this communication ; but his 
joy was changed into perfect disgust when he sat 
down to his dinner served on the china brought by 
Cipriani. The physical effect upon him was such 
that he ate nothing ; and said to me, on leaving the 
dinner table, ‘ It must be allowed, my son, that we 
are all great children. Can you conceive that | 
could not conquer my disgust at this badly-served 
dinner '—I, who when I was young, ate from 
black dishes! In truth, lam ashamed of myself 
to-day.’ 

** * Let the shame be of short duration,’ replied 
I, ‘ for to-morrow your majesty wil) dine with ap- 
petite.’ ‘I hope so,’ answered he, ‘ for this would 
be too foolish.’ 

** His joy was infantine, when, next morning, 
Marchand brought to him in the bath his soupe 4 
la Reine, as usual, in the little silver-gilt bow! 
which he had been accustomed for many years to 
see.’’ 

Nor does Count Montholon tell us anything very 
new. ‘The narratives of the nava) officers, official 
documents, and debates in parliament grounded on 
briefs transmitted to Holland House, with the pub- 
lications of O'Meara, Las Casas, and others, have 
unfolded in detail a great deal more than every 
one now-a-days would care to know, from the em- 
barkation at Rochefort to the whole story of the 
captivity ; and if Count Montholon may give some 
correspondence that has not yet appeared, tell 
some new stories of squabbles, or set already-re- 
corded disputes in another light, they are not 
needed. Enough and more than enough exists to 
enable any one to draw a conclusion upon the sub- 
ject; and neither the topics nor the manner of 
stating them excite interest. 

A considerable portion of the two volumes 
(nearly a half) consists of this kind of matter. 
The rest embraces a narrative of events from Na- 
poleon’s return from Waterloo to the embarkation 
at Rochefort, and the dictations upon various sub- 
jects connected with his history, which he was in 
the habit of making as a means of employment. 
Neither of these, however, contain information at 
all proportioned to dheir bulk; and in themselves 
they have no value for their style, or any other 
literary quality. We are not enlightened by 
Count Monthojon upon anything which took place 
from the arrival at Paris to the embarkation. The 
desertion of the courtiers and the military—the 
manner in which Napoleon lingered at Malmaison, 
in hopes of something ‘‘ turning up,’’ till any 
chanve of escape to America was cut off—the de- 
termination of the Jacobins and repubiicans, who 
were powerful in the assembly, to drive him from 
Paris and France, as wel] as the unceremonious 
way in which they set about it—are well known. 
Count Montholon is indeed full of hopes how this, 
that, and the other might have been done, had not 
Napoleon been unwilling to “‘ shed the blood of 
Frenchmen” for his personal objects! and we 
think he paints the disposition of the rabble and the 
rank and file as more favorably disposed towards 
him than others have done. The only point of 
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consequence, however, which he develops, is Na- 
poleon’s apathy—-that want of decision of mind 
and promptness of action which always seem to 
have attended him whenever he was checked in 
full career, except at Aspern. 

The dictations were done in this wise. 

‘His first dictation was the expression of his 
recollections, uttered without reflection or classi- 
fication: and it was necessary carefully to avoid 
making him observe its disorder or incoherence ; 
for this produced on the flow.of his thoughts the 
instantaneous effect of breaking the principal spring 
in a watch, 

‘It was absolutely necessary to write as quick 
as he spoke, and never to make him repeat even 
the last word; and he generally dictated in this 
manner for several hours together his recollections 
of his campaigns, or the principal events of his 
reign. 

«The copy of his first dictation served him as 
notes for the second ; and the copy of this second 
became the subject of his own personal work: he 
corrected it with his own hand ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, almost always in pencil, because he found it 
more convenient to write with a pencil; and, be- 
cause, besides, he did not in this case soil his 
fingers with ink, which he never failed to do when 
he used a pen.”’ 

Memorials composed under such circumstances 
ean have no literary value, because all that dicta- 
tion ean ever do is to save the mechanical labor 
of writing. If the work is to be solid in substance, 
complete in structure, and tolerably close in style, 
the labor of preparation must be undergone just as 
much when we dictate as when we write; and 
perhaps more, because we do not ponder so much 
over talking as we do at the desk. But the rapid 
haphazard talk of Napoleon must have been mere 
outpouring of what came uppermost ; whose faulty 
structure no revision could remedy, and which de- 
pended for its interest altogether upon the acci- 
dent of subject. When this related to personal 
feelings or personal character, which formed, so to 
speak, a part of the man himself, and would be 
pretty much the same let him speak when he 
would, the attraction is considerable. When we 
get to any great event or critical circumstance, it 
will possess an analogous kind of interest—pro- 
vided it is one that can be dealt with critically ; for 
if Napoleon’s character or interests are at all in 
question, he immediately gets into King Camby- 
ses’ vein, and what he states cannot be depended 
upon. There is not much of this larger kind of 
subject, and what there is we know already from 
previous publications : the old story that the Eng- 
lish planned the conspiracy to murder the Emperor 
Paul; that Napoleon ought to have gained the 
battle of Waterloo; how he intended to have in- 
vaded England, and what he would have done 
when he got to London in overturning the oligar- 
chy ; with his defence about the massacre of the 
Turks at Jaffa, and the poisoning his own troops. 
But the great bulk of the dictations is merely a 
tedious and detailed story of particular incidents, 
(chiefly in the Italian war,) not a complete account, 
and so far as we see throwing no new light of con- 
sequence upon anything, though an_ historian 
might possibly pick out a new particular here and 
there ; whilst there is so little of “ secret history”’ 
that the dictations abound in proclamations and 
similar productions. Sometimes the topics are 
merely the results of Napoleon’s reading. There 
18 a sketch of Corsican history, curious as an 
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effort of memory ; and another of the constitution 
and later history of Holland, also showing his 
reading and memory, but nothing more than what 
hundreds of other men could do. It, however, 
leads into some family particulars about Louis 
Bonaparte, and lets us into an idea of what stran- 
ger potentates must have felt under his constant 
interference and exactions, when even his own 
brothers could not bear with him. 

*** Asa king, Prince Louis always exhibited a 
truly paternal solicitude for the interests of his 
people, and sacrificed to them even all his patriotic 
feelings as a Frenchman ; and no Dutchman could 
ever say that he was a more ardent lover of his 
country than the king. His abdication, after a 
reign of five years, was the action of a morbid 
mind ; but the consequence of the course of politi- 
cal conduct which he pursued, in direct contradic- 
tion to those principles which had placed the crown 
on his head. The error which my brothers com- 
mitted consisted in not comprehending that they 
were not and could not be kings except as support- 
ers of my policy; and that their kingdoms could 
never acquire prosperity except as_ satellites 
of France. The act of the king of West- 
phalia in quitting the Grand Army with his 
guard, in order not for a moment to be under the 
command of a French marshal, and that of the 
king of Holland, in submitting as a question to his 
privy council, whether they should not, at the can- 
non’s mouth, refuse entrance into Amsterdam to 
the corps of Marshal Oudinot, are things which 
common sense could scarcely believe, were it not 
that the testimony of credible witnesses of those 
moments of infatuation does not permit the facts to 
be doubted. 

‘* « The first cause of coolness between the king 
of Holland and my cabinet, was a question respect- 
ing commercial duties. The manufactures of 
Leyden and the linens of Overyssel and Haarlam 
suffered extremely from the protection granted to 
articles of the same description by the tariff of cus- 
toms established in the empire ; and I constantly 
resisted all the importunities of the king to obtain 
some reduction or modification of these duties. 

‘* * Shortly afterwards, the military condition of 
Holland became also a subject of vexation and bit- 
terness. I required that its army should be main- 
tained on a respectable footing; and on this 
promise I had, consented to withdraw the 25,000 
Frenchmen, whom the Dutch had hitherto been 
obliged to support, clothe, and pay, in compliance 
with the treaty of 1799. The Dutch army, how- 
ever, underwent most important reductions in its 
effective force ; and secret orders from the king had 
successively recalled into the ports of Holland, 
under pretence of repairs, but in fact to be dis- 
armed, the vessels belonging to the flotilla of Bou- 
logne. There was no longer left at Boulogne 
anything except a few Dutch sloops, out of a flotilla 
of above one hundred sail.’ ”’ 

Joseph never had Spain sufficiently under regu- 
lar rule to know what he might have done; but 
Lucien was restive like Louis: and all this was 
merely political, for on Napoleon’s downfall his 
family rallied round him and proffered what they 
could. 

The work of Count Montholon, or rather the 
count himself, seems more trustworthy than some 
other authors among Napoleon’s friends. He is 
indeed a partisan, and looks at everything with the 
glasses of party, and of course as a foreigner ; but 
he seems to state the truth so far as his mind en- 
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ables him to reach it. Here is his character of a 
once celebrated man, a common mark for whig 
witlings. 

‘* Sir Hudson Lowe had something prepossessing 
in his appearance. At that time he was a man 
between forty and fifty years of age, above the 
middle size, with the cold and gracious smile of a 
diplomatist ; his hair was beginning to turn grey, 
but still preserved the primitive tints of light 
brown, although his long and lowering eye- 
brows were of a deep red. His look was penetra- 
ting, but he never looked honestly in the face of 
the person whom he addressed. He was not in 
the habit of sitting down, but swayed about whilst 
speaking with hesitation, and in short rapid sen- 
tences. It was undoubtedly his eye, which had 
something treacherous in it, that made an impres- 
sion upon the emperor. 

‘* Sir Hudson Lowe was a man of great ability, 
and had the extraordinary faculty of giving to all 
his actions such a coloring as suited the object 
which he proposed to effect. An excellent man 
of business, and of extreme probity. Amiable 
when he pleased, and knowing how to assume the 
most engaging form. 

‘* He might have acquired our gratitude, but he 
preferred the disgraceful reprobation which has fol- 
lowed him to the tomb. He was said to bea good 
father and a good husband. I know nothing of 


him in any relation except in his connexion with 
Longwood ; in which the whole of his conduct was 
marked with the stamp of an insatiable hatred— 
outrages and vexations completely useless as re- 
garded the emperor: and I should have said, with 
a profound conviction of its truth, that the death of 
the emperor was his object, had he not said to me, 


on the 6th of May, 1821, with all the accent of 
truth— His death is my ruin.’ 

** The ruling vice of Sir Hudson Lowe's char- 
acter was an unceasing want of confidence—a true 
monomania. He often rose in the middle of 
the night—leaped out of bed in haste, from 
dreaming of the emperor’s flight—mounted his 
horse, and rode like a man demented to Longwood, 
to assure himself, by interrogating the officer on 
duty, that he was laboring under the effects of 
nightmare, and not of a providential instinet; and 
yet, notwithstanding this, the impression on his 
mind was so lively that he could never decide on 
leaving Longwood till he received our word of 
honor that the emperor was in his apartments. 
There was then almost an effusion of gratitude on 
his part, and he excused himself for having dis- 
turbed us in the middle of the night. 

** To relate this anecdote is to give a complete 
character of Sir Hudson Lowe: it is to explain the 
whole bearing of his conduct during those years, in 
which he transformed the office of governor of St. 
Helena into the functions of the gaoler, or, I 
might rather say, the executioner of Napoleon.”’ 

he work is to be continued ; and it may prob- 
ably have more freshness, if not more interest, as 
it proceeds, since the present volumes relate to the 
first two years after the downfall, in which the 
accounts of O’Meara, Las Cases, and Gourgaud 
have forestalled Montholon. In due time the 
count will have it all to himself. 


From the Athenwum. 
Ir the time has not yet arrived for forming an 
impartial judgment of the character and career of 
Napoleon, there are abundant signs of its near 
approach. Passions have cooled down; prejudi- 
ces have abated ; Bonaparte is no longer stigma- 
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tized as a demon, or worshipped as a demigod ; 
doubts are entertained whether England was not 
as excessive in her enmity as France was in hey 
adulation ; and on this side of the channel there js 
a growing desire to scrutinize facts, rather than 
listen to invectives. It is unfortunate that Count 
Montholon’s work should compel us to touch the 
most painful and irritating points of controversy 
that yet remain undecided—the circumstances of 
Napoleon’s abdication and his subsequent eaptiv- 
ity. Count Montholon on the one hand, and the 
executors of Sir Hudson Lowe on the other, have 
resolved that the world shall not have the option 
of burying these events in oblivion ; we cannot, 
therefore, avoid a diseussion, but shall endeavor to 
conduct it with that calmness and impartiality 
which should characterize historical criticism. On 
the present occasion, we shall allow Count Mon 
tholon to make his charges of inculpation, with 
only such comment as may be regarded as the 
cross-examination of evidence. 

From the field of Waterloo, Napoleon returned 
to Paris without an army ; he was thus at the mercy 
of the chambers, and could not refuse the act of 
abdication when it was demanded. He abdicated 
in favor of his son ; the chambers resolved to evade 
the condition ; and it has been a question whether 
Napoleon seriously expected its fulfilment. On 
this subject Montholon gives some new informa- 
tion :— 

**T leave to avenging history, whose sole mis- 
sion it is, the task of enumerating the intrigues 
and the defections of those days, so full of dis- 
grace to the French chambers. I am only anxious 
to remember and record the generous efforts of 
Druet, Labedoyére, and Regnault de St. Jean 
d’Angely, to recall to the minds of the peers and 
deputies the solemnity of their oaths, and shall 
confine myself to stating a fact known to few, that 
the emperor submitted to the discussion of a privy 
council the question, Whether the hesitation of the 
chambers to proclaim Napoleon the Second, and 
the treachery and falsehood which sent ambassa- 
dors to the head-quarters of the Allies—whether, 
in short, the loudly-expressed feelings of devoted 
attachment to his person did not make it his duty 
to resume the care of saving his country from the 
yoke of foreigners, or from a counter-revolution, 
and to place himself at the head of the army, de- 
nouncing to the people the treachery of some, and 
appealing to their indignation to conquer the com- 
mon enemy. It was in this council that Prince 
Lucien revealed his ambition. After having fully 
explained the relations which for fifteen years be 
had continued to maintain with the republicans, his 
recent communications with them, their numbers, 
their hopes, and his profound conviction that the 
national crisis would be terrible and irresistible if 
the emperor would lay down the crown, and sufler 
him, (Lucien Bonaparte,) to invest himself with a 
dictatorial power, by the instrumentality of the 
— of the Faubourgs: he even ventured to 
push the illusions of this constant hope, which he 
brought to light on this occasion, so far as to say 
to the emperor,—‘ France has no longer any faith 
in the magic of the empire ; it is eager for liberty 
even with its abuses, and prefers the charter to all 
the greatness of your reign. With me she will 
make the republic, because she will believe in it. 
I will confer upon you the chief command of the 
army ; and by the assistance of your sword, | will 
save the revolution.’ The emperor listened to 
these strange words without betraying his impres 
sions by the slightest indications. It was the same 
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Lucien who five years before, pretended not to 
covet power, who now, as a future dictator, offered 
to his brother the command of the troops of his 
republic. He merely turned to Carnot, and re- 
quested him to reply in his stead. ‘I accept,’ said 
Carnot, ‘the duty which your majesty imposes 
upon me, of stating my views respecting the sin- 
gular proposition which we have just heard. 
There is no man who is better entitled than my- 
self to call himself the representative of the true 
republicans. i have had great experience of 
them, and I declare that there is none of them 
who would wish to exchange the dictatorship of 
your genius for that of the president of the coun- 
cil of the Five Hundred. The chambers are act- 
ing under the influence of an unexampled disaster ; 
they are blinded by the cannon of Waterloo, and 
betray their duty without knowing it. You alone 
can save us from the knout of the allies. Trust 
tothe people ; the abuses of its power will be only 
a just vengeance. Bliicher and Wellington will 
ause at its sight, as the army of the Duke of 
runswick was stopped on the plains of Cham- 
pagne, when the people of Paris rose en masse ; 
and the revolution will be saved. If, on the con- 
trary, you abdicate, Louis XVIII. will reénter 
Paris, and the counter-revolution will be accom- 
plished.’’ 

Napoleon refused to follow Carnot’s advice and 
appeal to the people ; he was equally reluctant to 
adopt the course suggested by Tosies and place 


himself at the head of the relics of his army; he 
deliberated, and was lost: but his hesitation was 
natural, when he had evidence that treachery was 
around him, and that plots existed to deprive him 


even of his pecuniary resources :— 

** A case, containing some valuable snuff-boxes, 
adorned with portraits sets in diamonds, which had 
just been sent by the high-chamberlain, was placed 
by General Bertrand on the chimney-piece of his 
chamber. During a few moments, in which he 
approached the window with the messenger of M. 
de Montesquiou, only a single person entered the 
room—but when General Bertrand recollected the 
case, and went to look for it, it had disappeared. 
This, however, is nothing in comparison with what 
happened to the emperor himself. One of his 
ministers had brought him some millions of nego- 
tiable paper, canal shares, and other securities; 
the emperor having counted them, placed them, in 
their cover, under one of the cushions of his sofa. 
The minister was followed by a man whom the 
emperor had been accustomed to receive in his 
cabinet ever since the campaign in Italy ; his rank, 
and the high functions which he discharged, placed 
him beyond the reach of accusation. No other 
person entered the cabinet between that and the 
ume in which the emperor proceeded to take up 
his papers, in order to place them in safety in his 
bureau. He immediately perceived that they had 
been touched, and were incomplete. Fifteen hun- 
dred thousand francs had been abstracted. Who 
had taken them? The mystery was as great as in 
the case of the diamonds.”’ 

From the time that Napoleon quitted Paris until 
he reached Rochefort, he was almost incessantly 
solicited to revoke his abdication and place himself 
at the head of the army and an insurrectionary 
foree. We extract the description of one of these 
scenes : 

“The news of his presence in Niort soon spread 
through the town and amongst the troops; the 
enthusiasm was such as to prevail over every other 
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consideration. Both people and soldiers exhibited 
a degree of fanatical exultation. A halt of a few 
hours was changed into a sojourn of forty-eight 
hours, and was only terminated by the emperor’s 
issuing orders for departure. The popular demon- 
strations had assumed a very serious character, 
and two regiments of cavalry in garrison at Niort 
wished, at all risks, to conduct the emperor into 
the midst of the army of the Loire. ‘The army of 
La Vendée, commanded by General Lamarque, 
and the army of the Gironde at Bourdeaux, under 
General Clausel, exhibited the same disposition. 
Nothing appeared easier than to accuse the pro- 
visional government of treason, and to march upon 
Paris at the head of between 20 and 25,000 men, 
escorted by 100,000 fanatical peasants. The state 
of things was communicated by writing to the two 
generals above mentioned, and General Clause] 
answered, that he was ready to bring 10,000 men, 
whom he had under his command. General La- 
marque negotiated. He did not feel it to be con- 
sistent with his duty to act in person against a 
government appointed by the chambers, but he 
fully perceived the danger to which the country 
was exposed, and was ready to fight against its 
euemies. On the other hand, the emperor, in 
writing to Lamarque and Clausel, had rather 
yielded to the urgent requests of the Duke of 
Rovigo and General Lallemand than followed his 
own opinion, for he felt a real repugnance to the 
resumption of power, and could not, moreover, 
believe it possible that the provisional government 
would allow the Bourbons to reénter Paris; in 
addition, he felt himself restrained by an unfeigned 
aversion to having the social destinies of France 
committed to him for a second time. In fine, this 
new revolution came to nought, like those by 
which it had been preceded ; and at four o’clock 
on the morning of the 3d of July, the emperor 
descended the steps of the Prefecture, thanking 
the people, whilst he was getting into his carriage, 
for the generous reception which they had given 
him. Cries of ‘Vive 1t’Emperevr!—Remain 
WITH us, Sire!’ reéchoed from all sides; but 
the imperial exile made a signal with his hand to 
the postilions, and the carriage was driven off at 
full speed.” 

Among the various plans proposed to facilitate 
the escape of Napoleon from Rochefort, the most 
daring was that of Captain Ponét, of the Medusa, 
which is now, for the first time, made public :— 

** The proposition of this second Curtius was as 
follows: He proposed, under favor of the night, 
to take the lead of the Saale, to surprise the Bell- 
erophon at anchor, to engage her at close combat, 
and to lash his vessel to her sides, so as to neutral- 
ize her efforts and impede her sailing. The en- 
gagement might Jast two hours, at the end of 
which, the Medusa, carrying only sixty guns, and 
the Bellerophon seventy-four, she would necessa- 
rily be destroyed, but during this time, the Saale, 
taking advantage of the breeze which every even- 
ing blew from the land, might gain the sea, and 
a sloop of twenty-two guns, and a ship’s pinnace, 
which comprised the remainder of the English 
flotilla, could not detain the Saale, which was a 
frigate of the first class, carrying twenty-four 
pounders between decks, and thirty-six pound car- 
ronades in her upper deck. Two circumstances 
were opposed to this heroie project ; the refusal of 
Captain Philibert, of the Saale, and the repug- 
nance of the emperor to sacrifice a ship and her 
crew to his personal safety.”’ 
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When no hope remained of escaping the vigi- 
Jance of the English cruisers, and when the sub- 
mission of France to the Restoration had become 
inevitable, Napoleon, who had delayed to the last 
moment, had to choose between kindling a civil 
war, which he had previously refused—waiting to 
be arrested, which must inevitably have occurred 
in a few days—or surrendering to one of the allied 
gn He resolved to trust himself to the Eng- 

ish, and went on board the Bellerophon. Here a 
question has been raised, whether Napoleon came 
to Captain Maitland as a guest or as a capitulating 
prisoner. Napoleon’s own view of the case, as he 
dictated it during his passage to England, must, in 
all fairness, be laid before the reader. He admits 
that there was no hope of being able to reach the 
sea " means of the frigates :— 

**Under these circumstances I called a privy 
council, composed of the officers of my suite—in- 
formed them of the impossibility of any longer 
calculating on reaching America by means of the 
frigates ; and after having unreservedly explained 
to them my position, I requested them to give their 
opinions on the course which it seemed best to 
adopt. ‘T'wo courses of action presented favorable 
chances, to try the fate of arms in France, or to 
appeal to the hospitality of England. In order to 
commence the former, I could have placed myself 
at the head of 1,500 marines, full of zeal, and 
completely devoted to the cause of their leader. 
They would have conducted me to Rochefort, 
where I should have been reinforced by the garri- 
son of that city, whose spirit was excellent. The 
»~~~ison of La Rochelle was also confidently to be 
reckoned on; it was composed of four battalions 
of confederates, who had offered their services, 


and were in a condition to form a junction with 
General Clausel, who had commanded at Bor- 
deaux, and had protested his inviolable attachment 
to the cause of the empire; and further, this 
would have made it easy to unite the armies of La 
Vendée and the Loire, and to maintain a civil war, 
if we could not have succeeded in reéntering 


Paris. But the chambers were dissolved ; from 50 
to 60,000 foreign bayonets were in France, and 
were arriving from all sides. Civil war could have 
had no other result, than that of placing me as 
emperor in a better position to obtain arrange- 
ments more favorable to my personal interests ; 
but I had renounced sovereignty, and only wished 
for a peaceful asylum ; I could not, therefore, con- 
sent to expose all my friends to destruction for 
such a result—to be the cause of the desolation of 
the provinces, and finally, in a word, to deprive 
the national party of its true supports, by which, 
sooner or later, the honor and independence of 
France would be established. I only wished to 
live as a private individual. America was the 
most suitable place—the country of my choice ; 
but finally, England itself with her positive laws, 
might be also a proper asylum. It appeared from 
the language of Captain Maitland, that the Belle- 
rophon would convey me to England, where I 
shquld be under the protection of the English 
laws; and it was reasonable to believe that the 
English people were too fond of glory, to fail in 
taking advantage of a circumstance which would 
form one of the brightest pages of the nosy of 
their country. I determined to go on board an 
English ship; but assuredly I would not have 
taken this course, had I entertained any suspicion 
of the unworthy treatment which was reserved for 
me. My letter to the prince regent was a public 
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declaration of my confidence in the generosity of 
my enemies, and Captain Maitlard, to whom it 
was communicated before my going on board the 
Bellerophon, having made no observation on its 
contents, by this fact alone recognized and conse- 
crated the sentiments which it contained.’’ 

Here Napoleon confesses that he had renounced 
the alternative of civil war, which, whatever were 
its chances on the 2Ist of June, would have been 
utterly hopeless on the 15th of July ; and he ac- 
rawr Boa that no stipulations whatever were 
made with Captain Maitland. On the other hand, 
Captain Maitland did not receive or treat him as a 
prisoner ; he did not demand the swords of the ex- 
emperor and his suite. The fact, then, appears to 
be, that all parties understood that the nature of 
the position which Napoleon should occupy was 
left to the discretion of the British government. 
And here we may remark, that modern French 
writers have honorably withdrawn the charges 
made against Captain Maitland, declaring that he 
gave no invitation and offered no guarantee to 
Napoleon. 

he question to be decided by the British gov- 
ernment was one of pure policy ; its deliberations 
were fettered by no stipulations on either side, and 
Napoleon's friends have damaged their cause by a 
course of special pleading on every phrase which 
fell from the mouth of an English officer during the 
voyage. Many of the officers wished that Napo- 
leon should be received as a guest; no one had 
authority to say that he should not be treated asa 
risoner. Without discussing whether the final 
ecision was right or wrong, it is necessary to 
keep firmly in view that the whole responsibility 
of the decision rests on the British government of 
that day, and that no particle of it rests on the 
naval officers. 

Montholon speaks in much higher terms of Sir 
George Cockburn, who conveyed Napoleon to St. 
Helena, than is usual with the French writers. A 
little anecdote will show that though the admiral 
refused to Napoleon the honors of a crowned head, 
he was not indisposed to relax strict etiquette to 
graniy the ex-emperor’s wishes :— 

‘*¢ One day Napoleon perceived the master of the 
vessel, who, not having the honor of an epaulette, 
althongh responsible for the safe conduct of the 
vessel, as a pilot would be, avoided coming in his 
way. He walked straight to him, questioned him 
about his rank and functions on board, conversed 
long with him, and concluded by saying to him, 
‘Come and dine with me to-morrow.’ The aston- 
ished master could not believe that the invitation 
was not a malicious trick of the midshipman who 
interpreted—it was obliged to be repeated to him, 
accompanied by an explanation of the emperor's 
custom of honoring merit in whatever rank he 
found it. ‘ But,’ said the poor man, quite over- 
come with se much honor; ‘ the admiral and my 
captain will not like a master to sit at their table.’ 
‘ Very well,’ answered the emperor, ‘if they do 
not, so much the worse for them ; you shall dine 
with me in my cabin.’ This was a pleasure to the 
whole crew, and formed the subject of general con- 
versation among us. When the admiral rejoined 
the emperor, and learned what had just passed, he 
aff much graciousness in assuring him, that 
any one invited by him to the honor of sitting at 
his table, was by this circumstance alone placed 
above all rules of discipline and of etiquette, and 
sending for the master, he assured him that he 
would be welcome to dinner next day.” 
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The landing at St. Helena has been often de- 
scribed, and the recent publication of Miss Bal- 
combe renders it unnecessary to notice Napoleon's 
residence at the Briars ; we pass on then to intro- 
duce Sir Hudson Lowe, whose name has gained 
such unenviable celebrity. 

The opinions which posterity will form of Sir 
Hudson Lowe must in some degree be regulated 
by future revelations. We do not know the cir- 
cumstances that led to his being selected for such 
an undesirable office. Was it offered to others 
before him? Did he solicit the appointment! Did 
he show any eagerness to accept it? Had he any 
private instructions materially differing from those 
given in public? Were the orders he subsequently 
received from home marked by vacillation between 
severity and generosity, according as the passions 
of a clique or the feelings of a country obtained the 
ascendancy in the mind of Lord Bathurst? Until 
these questions are answered, it is but fair to sus- 

nd the confirmation of ‘‘ the disgraceful reproba- 
tion’? which followed the unfortunate governor to 
the tomb. That Sir Hudson Lowe occasionally 
showed indiscretion and ill temper is, we fear, too 
true ; his conduct is far from appearing to advan- 
tage in the following anecdote :— 

“ Lieutenant Colonel Skelton, who was return- 
ing to Europe, had pressed me strongly to take 
into my service a Lascar, who was an excellent 
valet-de-chambre, and from whom he parted with 
regret, and I had consented to it. The man was 
at Longwood, without Sir Hudson Lowe’s know]l- 
edge—at least, he pretended so. As misfortune 
would have it—he saw him, on making one of his 
usual tours of inspection to know all that was 
going on. His rage was extreme. He took no 
time to reflect on the brutal impropriety of what he 
was about to do, and, without asking for any 
account from the officer on duty at Longwood, he 
dashed full gallop on the poor bane and seizing 
him by the throat, as a policeman would grasp a 
thief, he ordered a dragoon belonging to his escort 
to conduct him as a prisoner to the town, to be 
there examined. None of the French had seen 
him—the English did not dare to inform me, and it 
was not till 1 was dressing for dinner, that, having 
sent to call my valet in all directions, I was made 
acquainted with the scene which had been enacted 
by Sir Hudson Lowe. The emperor was offended ; 
the man pleased him, and he wished him to wait at 
table ; his Indian costume, his turban, his muslin 
tunic, embroidered with gold, his cachemire shawl, 
the toutensemble recalled his recollections of the 
East. He ordered the grand marshal to write to 
Sir Hudson Lowe, who on this occasion at least, 
was convinced that he was wrong, and excused 
himself on account of his ignorance of the true 
situation of the Lascar at Longwood; but he 
never restored him to me, for, foreseeing the 
issue of these explanations, he had taken care 
to send him on board ship two hours after his 
arrest.’’ 

Another story is worse, for it amounts to positive 
shabbiness :— 

“The Neweastle frigate had brought us out 
several large boxes of hooks. This was a great 
pleasure to the emperor, and it afforded him occu- 
pation for several days to classify and arrange 
them on the shelves of an extempore library, which 
he had caused to be made of boards, in the room 
which I had occupied at the commencement of our 
establishment at Longwood, and which now be- 
came for the future the library. These books 
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were sent by the government, but as they had been 
bought according to the instructions of General 
Bertrand, the ministry required the price of them, 
which, according to them, amounted to 36,000 
francs. Three fowling-pieces had also been sent 
with this cargo. Sir Hudson Lowe took great 
care to send them, specifying it as a piece of 
politeness on the part of the prince regent ; but the 
emperor caused them to be sent back again to 
Plantation House, saying, that he had no need of 
fowling-pieces, since he was confined to a space 
encircled by dry lava, where there were no wild 
animals except rats. He added, that he could not 
but believe that wrong ideas were entertained in 
England respecting his condition, or otherwise he 
could not consider the present of fowling-pieces in 
any other light than that of an odious mockery. 
As the grand marshal constantly refused to reim- 
burse, the 36,000 francs, without having received 
the bills, &c., the books were seized by Sir Hud- 
son Lowe after the emperor's death, and sold by 
him as the property of the government for 4 or 
5,000 francs, without his having informed either 
General Bertrand or myself of the circumstance. 
Many of these books were covered with notes 
written by the emperor, and nearly all contained 
his impressions on reading them. The sale of 
these books was a subject of real grief to me, but I 
cannot reproach myself with having left any means 
untried, after the death of the emperor, of appro- 
priating them to myself, by offering to pay imme- 
diately the sum claimed for them. Sir Hudson 
Lowe asserted, and perhaps truly, that it was 
not in his power to dispose of the books, which 
were, de facto, the property of the government.” 

We have next an imputation of falsehood, 
which, however, may have arisen from some mis- 
understanding :— 

‘* The emperor having learned that Sir Hudson 
Lowe had said to the officers that he did not wish 
to see them any more, and that a red coat made 
him sick at heart, sent for Captain Poppleton, and 
said to him, ‘Sir, I believe you are the oldest 
captain of the 53d; tell your comrades that a 
falsehood has been stated to them, when it was 
insinuated that I did not wish to see them any 
more, and that a red coat made me sick at heart; 
tell them that I see them at all times with pleas- 
ure ; I esteem the 53d—they are a regiment of 
brave men, and have fought valiantly; the ser 
vice which the regiment is here called upon to 
perform, is a painful duty, which they fulfil like 
men of honor. In saying this, sir, I only do my 
duty towards you and all your companions. Iam 
an old soldier, and admire brave men who have 
received the baptism of fire, under whatever colors 
they have served.’’ Captain Poppleton thanked 
the emperor for the kindness of what he said, and 
assured him that the 53d were filled with the 
deepest feelings of respect and admiration for his 
person,”’ 

Napoleon’s family did not desert him during his 
misfortunes. On the celebrated occasion when he 
broke up and sold his plate—a measure not entirely 
the result of necessity—an appeal was made to his 
brothers and sisters :— 

‘* The emperor had letters sent to the princes 
and princesses of his family, informing them that 
he was destitute of the most necessary things—of 
the comforts of life. They all hastened to offer 
him the whole or the greater portion of their for- 
tunes. King Joseph opened an account of ten 





millions ; Madame Mére, Queen Hortense, and 
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the Princess Pauline, put all that they had at his 
disposal. The Princess Eliza wrote that her cir- 
cumstances were extremely narrow ; that she had 
barely 20,000 francs in stock of disposable pro- 
perty; but that she should be very happy to divide 
them with her brother. The Princess Catherine 
of Wiirtemberg offered an example of the noblest 
devotedness ; she and her husband, King Jerome, 
offered the emperor all that they had saved from 
shipwreck. King Louis also showed a devoted 
tenderness towards his brother ; he put all his for- 
tune at the disposal of the emperor, and yet he 
was at that very time writing his historical docu- 
ments on Holland during his reign ; a work which 
deeply displeased Napoleon.”’ 

Napoleon, however, did not evince much respect 
for his relatives; he spared Joseph more than any 
of the rest, but he dealt harshly with the charac- 
ters of Louis and Jerome, and his criticism of 
Lucien’s unreadable epic is at least as severe as 
the occasion justified :— 

‘* How much labor and mind badly employed! 
Twenty thousand lines, without character or ob- 
oe hen Voltaire, who was a master of his 
anguage and of poetry, made shipwreck with his 
Henriade, in Paris, in the midst of the sanctuary, 
how could Lucien, whose first thoughts were in 
Italian, believe that it was possible for him to 
write a French poem in Rome, where his mind 
was under the daily influence of a foreign lan- 
guage and foreign poetry? Still more, how could 
he venture to pretend to create a new rhythm? 
He composed a bad history in bad verse; but he 
did not write an epic poem. An epic poem can- 
not be made subservient to the history of a partic- 
ular man; but must be the historian of a remote 
and a great event. Lucien, perhaps, may have 
wished to write a work of reaction! How could 
he indulge the illusion of believing that he was 
about to restore the power of Romet How can 
one admit that he consecrated twenty thousand 
lines to preach absurdities which no longer belong 
tu the age ; to defend prejudices which he can no 
longer entertaint'—and he, above all—all whose 
opinions are controlled and regulated by the theory 
of republicanism! What a perversity of mind! 
What he could really have done, is a history of 
Italy. He possesses the necessary talents, facil- 
ity, skill, and aptitude for labor; he is at Rome in 
the midst of the richest materials; his rank, his 
social relations, and the favor of the pope, furnish 
the means of the most complete success in his 
researches, with a view to throw light upon the 
most hidden mysteries of history. He could have 
made a real offering to knowledge, afid won an 
immortal reputation. He has preferred ridicule. 
This passion of Lucien, and others of my family, 
for writing poetry and romance is something quite 
inexplicable—Louis and Elisa write romances! 
There may be clearness and interest in Louis’ 
romances, but by far the greater part will con- 
sist of sentimental metaphysics and philosophical 
absurdity. As to Elisa, I am at fault if she does 
not give us the sequel of the Monk."’ 

We believe that some of the anecdotes related 
of the English officers are apocryphal ; the exiles 
were too ready to listen to any tale which gave 
them an Re of indulging in complaint, 
and we, therefore, hesitate in yielding belief to 
the account given of the conduct of Sir Thomas 
Reade, in a matter where he had no business to 
interfere :— 

** Towards the middle of December, Sir Thomas 
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Strange, judge of the supreme court in Calcutta, 
having called at St. Helena on his return from 
England, made a request through Sir H. Lowe to 
be allowed to pay his respects to the emperor ; he 
was not, however, received. The impression of 
the forcible removal of Las Cases was still too 
recent : ‘Tell the governor,’ said the emperor to 
the grand marshal, ‘that those who have gone 
down to the tomb receive no visits; and take 
care that the judge be made acquainted with my 
answer.’ On receiving the message from Gen- 
eral Bertrand, Sir Hudson Lowe was unable to 
restrain his anger, and gave way to violent pas- 
sion ; but the conduct of Sir Thomas Reade was, 
if possible, still more extravagant, and it has been 
said, that on this occasion he made use of the {o)- 
lowing expressions ; ‘If I were governor, I would 
bring that dog of a Frenchman to his senses ; 
I would isolate him from friends, who are no bet- 
ter than himself; then I would deprive him of his 
books. He is, in fact, nothing but a miserable 
outlaw, and I would treat him as such. By G—, 
it would be a great service to the King of France 
to rid him of such a fellow altogether. It was a 


piece of great cowardice not to have sent him at 
once to a court-martial, instead of sending him 
here. 

We also doubt the authenticity of the following 
notes, which are placed, undated, at the end of the 
Sir Hudson Lowe is represented to 


first volume. 
have written— 

‘*General Bonaparte cannot be allowed to tra- 
verse the island freely. Had the only question 
been that of his safety, a mere commission of the 
East India ed would have been sufficient to 
guard him at St. Helena. He may consider him- 
self fortunate that my government has sent a man 
so kind as myself to guard him, otherwise lie 
would be put in chains, to teach him to conduct 
himself better.’ To this note the emperor re- 
plied :—** In this case it is obvious that, if the 
instructions given to Sir Hudson Lowe by Lord 
Bathurst and Castlereagh do not contain an order 
to kill me, a verbal order must have been given ; 
for whenever people wish mysteriously to destroy 
aman the first thing they do is to cut him off 
from a}] communication with society, and surround 
him with the shades of mystery, till having accus- 
tomed the world to hear nothing said of him and 
to furget him, they can easily torture him, or 
make him disappear.” 

A new year’s day in St. Helena, is said to have 
been interrupted by the perverse suspicions of the 
governor :— 

** Instead of the Tuileries, our miserable habita- 
tion, instead of our France, so often regretied, St. 
Helena, so often lamented ; instead of the caresses 
of a family; the congratulations of courtiers, the 
shouts of a nation, and the homage of Europe— 
the good wishes, though without hope, of some 
companions in captivity, whose numbers might at 
any moment be diminished by the caprice of an 
odious gavler. The emperor received with kind- 
ness our good wishes and our homage. ‘ I believe 
you,’ said he to us; ‘ but I only expect from fate 
that death, which will terminate my misfortunes. 
You yourselves see that every day is marked by 
some new outrage; I pity you, for the more 
proofs you give me of your devotion, the more you 
must feel my sufferings. Let us hope, at least, 
that Mr. Lowe will allow me to pass this day 
without condemning me to remain shut up in my 
room to avoid meeting him in the garden, Your 















children shall dine with me. I wish their joy to 
be complete. Come, Hortense, you shall have 
the first present.’ The hopes of the emperor 
were not, however, to be realized ; and the insult 
would foreibly have brought back his thoughts to 
his cruel position, had not General Gourgaud kept, 
till the next day, the secret of the pretended mis- 
take, which caused him to remain for an hour the 
prisoner of a sentry. One of the sentries of Hut’s- 
gate interpreted his orders wrong, and arrested 
General Gourgaud, who was only set free at the 
expiration of this sentry’s guard by the corporal 
who relieved him. The grand marshal hastened 
to Sir Hudson Lowe to complain, but obtained no 
other answer than the general one, that it was an 
error which should not be repeated; and yet a 
week afterwards the same error occurred. How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise, when a sentry, 
who interpreted his orders in our favor, received 
a hundred lashes, whilst the interpreting them 
against us was merely considered as an excess of 
zeal, a proof of fidelity, a mark of bad intentions 
towards us. We learned on this occasion that Sir 
Hudson very frequently gave orders to the sentries 
during his rides, without the commanders of the 
detachment knowing anything of them, except by 
the report of the corporal who had relieved the 
sentinel) to whom such extraordinary orders had 
been given, in direct opposition to the rules of 
military service. We heard also, that the soldier 
who had arrested General Gourgaud had received 
from Sir Hudson positive orders to arrest any 
Frenchman who should present himself at Hut's- 
gate to pass, except he were accompanied by an 
English officer, even if it should be General Bona- 
parte himself. But Hut’s-gate was within our 
limits, which extended for more than a mile 
beyond this in two directions ; in the third diree- 
tion alone, Hut’s-gate formed the boundary. The 
dinner was really a family dinner ; all the expenses 
were borne by our children, and their childish 
happiness awakened in the emperor the remem- 
brance of his youth; his first love and his first 
meditations on happiness returned to his recollec- 
tion.” 

Two projects of escape, not previously divulged, 
are thus described :— 

‘Several vessels arrived from India and the 
cape, and almost all the officers of these vessels 
obtained permission to be presented at Longwood. 
It was on this occasion that Captain ——— availed 
himself of the opportunity to place his services at 
the disposal of the emperor, and offered to conduct 
him wherever he pleased. He said that this feel- 
ing was inspired by his strong indignation at the 
conduct pursued by the English government, and 
above all, at that of Sir Hudson Lowe—an indig- 
nation, he added, which was shared by all classes 
in England, with the exception of a few private 
friends of the ministers. The emperor listened 
with the kindest interest to this noble and gener- 
ous offer—but refused to accept it. It was about 
the same period, that one of the officers of the 
garrison conceived a plan of escape, the success of 
which was almost certain. His plan was to reach 
the shore at a point of the coast opposite to James’ 
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Town, which was guarded merely by a post of 
infantry; small boats alone could approach the 
shore at this place, but a boat well provided with 
rowers would have been sufficient to enable the 
fugitives to reach the vessel appointed to receive 


them. This point was only an hour’s walk dis- | 
tant) But whether the emperor at this time had , Montholon’s character, namely, the fidelity of the 
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relinquished al] idea of desiring to escape, or 
whether he doubted the sincerity of the offers 
which were made to him, or the possibility of 
their success, he refused to accept them.”’ 

The last quarrel between the emperor and the 
governor, recorded in these volumes, arose about 
a set of chessmen. It is probable that if Sir Hud- 
son Lowe had known all the circumstances, his 
conduct would have been different :— 

** The honorable Mr. Elphinstone, with a view of 
discharging a debt of gratitude to the emperor, sent 
to St. Helena several smal] cases, containing a set 
of chessmen of ivory, of marvellously beautiful 
workmanship, a box of dice, another of counters, 
and two magnificent baskets, of large dimensions, 
all exquisitely carved. Each of these objects was 
ornamented with the imperial crown—eagles and 
the letter N. We have already said, that this was 
an act of grateful homage on the part of Mr. E)- 
phinstone, which arose from the following ecircum- 
stances :—On the evening before the battle of Wa- 
terloo, Captain Elphinstone, brother of the geutle- 
man in question, had been grievously wounded, and 
was lying stretched on the field in a hopeless con- 
dition. ‘The emperor happened to pass near him, 
observed his situation, and sent the surgeon in 
attendance on his person to make the necessary 
application to staunch his wounds, from which the 
biood was copiously flowing. His natural goodness 
towards the wounded prompted him also to give 
him some wine from the silver flask which one of 
the chasseurs of the guard always carried on ser- 
vice near his person, in case of a halt or bivonac. 
This providential assistance saved Captain E|phin- 
stone’s life. These presents, as well as some 
others, gave rise to very lively discussions between 
Sir Hudson Lowe and the grand marshal, whilst 
more than a month elapsed between their arrival 
at St. Helena and their being delivered to the 
emperor. Mr. Manning, who had received the 
commission to deliver them, yielded to the wish 
of Sir Hudson Lowe, of leaving us in igno- 
rance of the fact, and left the boxes at James’ 
Town, in order to wait for the decision of the 
government, as to whether they should be deliv- 
ered to the emperor or not.”’ 

Here we must, for the present, conclude; the 
historical dictations made in the interval between 
the disputes with the governor have too much 
interest to be mixed up with the details of petty 
jealousies and peevish dissensions. We are not 
ealled upon to discuss the policy that treated 
Napoleon as a captive, and made St. Helena his 
prison; and though we have admitted much that 
inculpates Sir Hudson Lowe, we shall give no 
opinion until we have an opportunity of examining 
the promised defence. 





We are now about to inquire what new light 
these records of the conversations and dictations of 
Napoleon throw on the incidents of his historical 
career, and in this examination we must bear in 
mind that the emperor is the commentator on his 
own actions, and therefore naturally disposed to set 
them in the most favorable light. We must also 
observe, that he followed no regular plan or order 
in his dissertations ; some incident of the day, some 
casual remark in conversation, suggested the sub- 
ject for discussion, and he summoned his secretary 
to write while this subject was prominent in mem- 
ory. There is still another question, the solution 
of which must depend on our estimate of Count 
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reports of conversations and dictations. There is 
this presumption in their favor, that they harmo- 
nize with all the other accounts of Napoleon’s 
opinions that rest on anything like good authority ; 
and that they are replete with unstudied traits of 
individuality. There are two dissertations—one 
on Holland and the other on Corsica—which enter 
more deeply into historical and antiquarian details 
than the occasions to which they are ascribed would 
seem to justify; but, as Napoleon was a little 
roud of his knowledge of modern history, he may 
one thought that a professional lecture would be 
a source of recreation in the dulness of St. Helena. 
The first historical point to which our attention 
is directed is the alleged murder of Captain Wright. 
The commander of one of the squadrons that 
escorted the emperor to St. Helena was also named 
Wright, and this circumstance naturally introduced 
the subject :— 
‘‘ His name struck the emperor: ‘ Are you a 
relation,’ he asked one day, ‘ of the Captain Wright 
whom your libellers accuse me of having stran- 
led?’ *‘ Yes, sire,’ answered he, ‘and by my faith 
should be curious to know from you how the poor 
devil killed himself; for I never believed that you 
had hung him without reason.’ ‘ Well, I will tell 
you,’ answered the emperor. ‘Captain Wright 
commanded the brig which, during four months, 
had been landing on the steep shores of Béville the 
accomplices of Georges, Coster, St. Victor Lahage, 
and St. Hilaire, who had already figured in the 
plot of the infernal machine. They concealed 
themselves by day in farms or country houses, 
forming stations between Paris and the coast ; they 
had a great deal of money, paid largely, and easily 
corrupted poor peasants ; one named Mekée de la 


Fouche, whom your ministers paid to favor con- 
spiracies, but who had sold himself to my police, 
gave the first information concerning these disem- 
barkments, and the secret object of the cruise of 


Captain Wright’s brig. I was weary of all these 
intrigues, and resolved to put an end tothem. I 
ordered the records of the police to be brought: 
one evening, when I was turning them over, I re- 
marked, | know not why, the name of a young 
man, named Guéral, calling himself a student of 
medicine ; I ordered him to be immediately brought 
before a council of war, to be watched with care, 
and notice to be taken of all his words. My fore- 
sight was just; he confessed everything after his 
condemnation to death, and, in order to gain his 
pardon, detailed all the smallest particulars of the 
plot. Savay received orders to proceed to the 
places indicated, accompanied by disguised gens- 
d’armes : he surprised a party disembarking. At 
this same time, Captain Wright, a description of 
whom had been sent to all the different points of 
the coast, ventured to set his foot on land; he was 
immediately arrested, conducted to Paris, and im- 
prisoned in the Temple. I might have had him 
included in the number of the accomplices of Geor- 
ges, and have had him judged and condemned along 
with them: I did not do it; I would have kept 
him in prison till the peace, but grief and remorse 
overwhelmed him—he committed suicide ; and you 
English ought to be less astonished than any other 
people at such an occurrence, because amongst 
you suicide is almost a national habit. Your min- 
isters seized this opportunity to accuse me of a 
crime, as in the case of Pichegru, although they 
knew very well that Pichegru’s presence before a 
criminal tribunal would have been a hundred times 
more advantageous to my cause than his death. 
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But it mattered little to them to lie to their own 
consciences—it was one calumny more.’ ”’ 

Few persons now believe Napoleon to have been 
guilty of assassination ; with al] his faults, he had 
nothing mean or treacherous in his character, 
Wright was a victim beneath the scope of his ven- 
geance, were he inclined to indulge such a pas- 
sion ; and no adequate motive can be assigned for 
the anxiety of any party to remove the unfortunate 
man out ofthe way. His defence of the execution 
of the Due d'Enghein was equally sincere, though 
not equally — a 
‘* The emperor had written and sealed up his 
will about twelve days, when he first saw, in the 
European papers, in relation to the death of the 
Duke d’Enghein, an attack as unjust as it was viru- 
lent, against two persons to whom no blame what- 
ever attached. ‘These were the Dukes of Vicenza 
and Rovigo— Bring me my will,’ said he; and 
having broken the seal by a convulsive movement, 
he seized his pen, and wrote, in characters scarcely 
legible, ‘ I decreed and determined the death of the 
Duke d’Enghein, because it was necessary for the 
safety, interest, and honor of the French people, 
when the Count d’ Artois maintained sixty assassins 
in Paris. Under the same circumstances, | would 
act in the same manner.’ An hour after having 
performed this act, he called us, made us seal up 
the will and codicils, and place our own seals and 
signatures upon the envelopes.”’ 

In order that this defence should be valid, satis- 
factory evidence should be adduced to connect the 
residence of the Duc d’Enghein at Ettenheim with 
the royalists plots in Paris. There was proof that 
the conspirators expected aid from one of the 
French princes ; Napoleon jumped to the conelu- 
sion that this prince must be the one nearesi the 
frontier: Thiers declares that he was mistaken, 
and that the Duc de Berry was the prince designed 
to head the meditated insurrection. Napoleon 
might palliate the crime, by referring to the alarm 
produced by the royalist plots; he might have 
shown that it was committed in haste and under 
misapprehension : but to justify it, by referring to 
the conduct of other branches of the Bourbons, 
was hardly less a blunder than the deed itself. 
The third deed of personal spite ascribed to Napo- 
leon was the incarceration and torture of the Count 
d’Entraigues, which once held a conspicuous place 
in the bead-roll of crimes with which it was the 
fashion to charge ‘“‘ the perfidious Corsican.” 
Count Montholon turns the tables on the accuser: 

‘* Just as the French army was entering Venice, 
Count d’Entraigues escaped from that town. He 
was stopped at the Brenta by the troops of Berna- 
dotte’s division, and sent to head quarters at Milan. 
The Count d’Entraigues was froin Nivernois. As 
one of the deputies from the nobility to the con- 
stituent assembly, he was an ardent patriot in “88 
and ’89; but shortly after the beginning of the 

eneral assembly, being a nephew of M. de St. 

riest, he changed sides, emigrated, and was one 
of the principal agents of royalty in other countries, 
and unceasing in his intrigues. He had been at 
Venice for two years, nominally attached te the 
English embassy, but in fact, as minister of the 
counter-revolution, and putting himself at the head 
of all the plots for injuring or rising against the 
French army. He was suspected of having had a 
share in the massacre at Verona. Generals Ber- 
thier and Clarke searched his papers, made a list 
of all the contents of his secretaire, and sent this 
list to Paris. The French government sent an 











answer, ordering d’Entraigues to be brought before 
a military tribunal, and judged according to the 
laws of the republic ; but, in the mean time, he had 
interested Napoleon, who had seen him several 
times. Notignorant of the dangers of his position, 
he took pains to please him who alone had power 
over his fate; he spoke to him without reserve, 
discovered to him several intrigues then in pro- 
gress, and compromised his party much more than 
he was called on todo. This plan succeeded; he 
was allowed to reside in the town on his parole, 
and shortly afterwards made his escape into Swit- 
zerland. So little attention had been paid to him, 
that it was only some six or seven days after his 
departure from Milan, that it was discovered that 
he had broken his parole. Not long afterwards, a 
sort of pamphlet by him was spread all over Ger- 
many and Italy, calumniating his benefactor. He 
described the horrible dungeon in which he had 
been immured, the torments which he had suffered, 
the boldness which he had displayed, and the risks 
he had run to obtain his liberty. Every one at 
Milan, where he had been seen in every company, 
on the public promenade and elsewhere, was indig- 
nant at this conduct ; several members of the corps 
diplomatique shared the general indignation, and 
even published declarations on the subject.” 

The massacre of the Turks, and poisoning of 
the sick in Jaffa, have been so often discussed that 
the world is weary of the subject. Count Mon- 
tholon adds nothing to what has been long before 
the public; he simply denies the poisoning, and 
extenuates the massacre on the plea that these 
Turks had violated the capitulation of El Arish. 
It is not stated how the identity of the victims was 
ascertained, and unless this had been established 
satisfactorily, the fusillade of eight hundred men 
must stil] stand in history as a barbarous atrocity. 
But it would be unjust to infer from this incident 
that Napoleon was naturally of a sanguinary dis- 
position ; he always spoke with horror of the ex- 
cesses of the Jacobins in the French Revolution, 
and declared that the dread of similar crimes being 
perpetrated, prevented him from maintaining a civil 
war in 1815 :-— 

“It was the 3rd of September; the emperor 
remarked upon this on reading the date of the de- 
spatch which I communicated to him. He was in 
the drawing-room, sitting before a large fire, and 
said to us:—‘It is to-day the anniversary of a 
hideous remembrance, the massacres of September, 
the St. Bartholomew of the French Revolution ; a 
bloody stain, which was the act of the Commune 
of Paris—a rival power to the legislature, which 
built its strength upon the passions of the dregs of 
the people. i often asked Roederer, who was pro- 
cureur-general, for an explanation of this massacre, 
commenced without any apparent cause ; he always 
answered, that it was an act of fanaticism; the 
commune neither called it forth nor protected it, 
and merely let it alone, because it would have com- 
promised itself had it endeavored to prevent it. 
The Septembriseurs did not pillage; they only 
wished to murder, and they even hanged one of 
their own number for having appropriated a watch 
which belonged to one of their victims. They 
danced like cannibals around the still palpitating 
body of the Princess de Lamballe, while devouring 
her heart. We must acknowledge, that there has 
been no political change, without a fit of popular 
vengeance, as soon as, for any cause whatever, the 
mass of the people enter into action. The Prus- 
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the famous manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick 
was to be seen on all the walls of the city, the 
people had persuaded themselves that the first 
pledge of the safety of the revolution was the death 
of all the royalists. ‘They ran to the prisons and 
intoxicated themselves with blood, to the ery of 
* Vive la Revolution.’ Their energy had an elec- 
tric effect, by the fear with which it inspired the 
one party, and the example which it gave to the 
other ; 100,000 volunteers joined the army, and 
the revolution was saved. I might have saved my 
crown, by letting loose the people against the men 
of the restoration. You well recollect, Montholon, 
when, at the head of your regiments of faubouriens, 
you wished to punish the treachery of Fouché, 
and to proclaim my dictatorship—I did not choose 
to do so; my whole being revolted at the thought 
of being king of another Jacquerie.’ ”’ 

Napoleon on several occasions entered into a 
labored defence of his conduct towards Holland, 
seeming to evince a lurking consciousness that he 
had not treated Louis well, after he had given him 
the crown of that country. The origin of the 
coolness between Napoleon and Louis is thus 
stated :— 

** An accidental circumstance which occurred 
during this campaign, (against Russia,) developed 
in the mind of the king of Holland the feeling of 
distrust which destroyed all his relations with the 
emperor. General Dupont-Chaumount, the minis- 
ter of France at the Hague, under the former gov- 
ernment, had not yet been accredited to the govern- 
ment of the king, although he still continued to be 
the channel through which all diplomatic relations 
were carried on. He was an old soldier of reputa- 
tion, and a man of remarkable talent; the king 
induced him to accompany him to the army, perhaps 
to enjoy the benefits of his military experience, and 
perhaps, also, because of the interest which he felt 
in the recitals of the early event of our revolution, 
and of the wars of the republic, in which this gen- 
eral had taken a very active part. All the reserve 
of diplomacy gradually disappeared before the inti- 
macy of military companionship; the most secret 
instructions of the ambassador were divulged ; the 
king learned that, if new credentials were not de- 
livered to him, if he was only regarded in the 
grand army as a French prince, if the order of the 
union, the guards of the Dutch marshals, and finally 
the coronation itself still remained, notwithstanding 
his warm importunity, questions unresolved by the 
emperor, it was because the affairs of Holland 
were not yet definitively settled in his political 
scheme, and that the country was reserved as a 
sacrifice fora peace with England. It was from 
this circumstance that was dated Louis’ resolution 
secretly to resist all my wishes, my advice, and 
even my orders. ‘I cannot,’ said he, ‘ resist my 
brother by open force ; but, if I have been deceived 
by him as to the character which awaited me as 
king of Holland, I will prove, at least, to my people 
and to posterity, that nothing has been able to 
make me deviate from what I owe to a country 
which has become mine, and to which 1 am bound 
by the most sacred oaths and obligations.’ ”’ 

It appears that Napoleon was not the only em- 
peror whose brothers were ambitious of kingdoms ; 
he told Count Montholon— 

** After Wagram I did not partition Austria; I 
could have done it—nothing would have been 
easier; for one of the arch-dukes begged me to 
separate the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary from 
that of Austria; and he said to me— Place me 
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upon the throne, I will give you every possible 
guarantee that you can require, and then only you 
will have nothing to fear from the Austrian power, 
whose policy is the depression of France. Met- 
ternich is your personal enemy ; my brother suffers 
himself to be led blindfold by him; and, whatever 
may be said, he will still remain master under the 
reign of my nephew.”’ 

An act of mercy and policy in Bonaparte’s Ital- 
ian campaigns deserves to be recorded ; for though 
it is noticed by some historians, it has been passed 
over in silence by too many :— 

‘* Several thousand French priests, who had left 
their country, were now sojourning in Italy ; and 
in proportion as the French army advanced into 
the Peninsula, the tide was rolled back upon 
Rome. As soon, however, as the army entered 
the papal states, they found themselves deprived 
of further means of retreat or refuge. Some of 
the more timid had crossed the Adige in good time, 
and returned into Germany, for Naples had re- 
fused them an asylum. The heads of the different 
convents, on whose resources they were a heavy 
burden, seized upon the pretext of the arrival of 
the army, and affected to fear that the presence of 
the French priests would draw down the ven- 
geance of the conqueror upon their convents, and 
they drove away these unfortunate men. Napo- 
leon made a decree, and issued a proclamation, in 
which he relieved the apprehensions of the French 
priests, and commanded the convents, bishops, and 
chapters, to receive them, and to furnish them 
with everything necessary for their support and 
comfort. He prescribed to them the duty of look- 
ing upon those priests as friends and countrymen, 
and ordered them to receive and treat them as 
such. The whole army became animated by the 
same feelings, and this led to a great number of 
very affecting scenes ; many of the soldiers recog- 
nized their old pastors, and these unfortunate old 
men, living in exile many hundred leagues from 
their own country, received, for the first time, 
marks of respect and affection from their country- 
men, who, until then, had treated them as enemies 
and criminals. The news of this measure was 
spread abroad throughout the whole of Christen- 
dom, and especially in France. Some critics were 
unfavorable to this policy, but their views were 
stifled by the feeling of general approbation, and 
especially by that of the directory.” 

The conduct of Napoleon in the dispute between 
the Grisons and the Valtelins, has been much 
misrepresented: he is said to have acted as an 
enemy to the liberties and independence of Switz- 
erland, though the course he pursued was that of a 
friend to justice and freedom :— 

‘* Napoleon had a dislike to interfere in any 
questions which might have reference to Switzer- 
land, and which, in this point of view, were of 
general importance. However, having caused the 
documents relating to the affair to be shown to 
him, which were preserved in the archives of 
Milan, he perceived that the Milanese government 
was called upon to give a guarantee; and as the 
Grison league also solicited his protection, to cause 
their subjects to reénter into their allegiance, he 
accepted the office of mediator, and ordered the 
two parties to present themselves before his tribu- 
nal, in the course of the following month of July, 
to defend their respective rights. During this 
delay the Grison league implored the assistance of 
the Helvetic body. Barthélemy, the French min- 
ister at Berne, solicited warmly in their favor. At 
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length, after many proceedings on both sides, Na- 
poleon, before giving a final decision, advised the 
two parties to have recourse to an amicable ar- 
rapgement, and proposed to them, as a means of 
conciliation, that the Valteline should make 4 
fourth in the Grison league, equal in everything to 
the three others. This advice deeply wounded the 
pride of the Grison peasants. could not un- 
derstand how a peasant who drank the waters of the 
Adda, could be the equal of one who drank the waters 
of the Rhine. They were indignant at such an 
unreasonable proposal as that of equalling Catholic 
peasants, speaking Italian, rich and enlightened, 
with Protestant nts, speaking German, poor 
and ignorant. The ringleaders did not share these 
prejudices, but they were led astray by their inter- 
ests. The Valteline was for them a very impor- 
tant source of revenue and of riches, which they 
could not resolve upon giving up. They intrigued 
at Paris, at Vienna, at Berne. Everywhere they 
received promises; they were advised to gain 
time ; they were blamed for having invited and 
accepted any mediation. They declined making 
any arrangement, and did not even send any depu- 
ties at the time appointed for discussing, before 
their mediator, the question regarding the treaties, 
in opposition to the “avi of the Valteline. 
Napoleon condemned the Grison league by default ; 
and as an arbitrator chosen by the two parties, and 
the representative of the Milanese government 
which had guaranteed the capitulations of the 
Valtelins, he pronounced his judgment in these 
terms, on the 16th Vendémiaire, year 6 (October 
10th, 1797.’’) 

In our review of ‘‘ The Nelson Despatches,” we 
had occasion to introduce the name of Queen Car- 
oline of Naples; we shall take from Napoleon an 
anecdote illustrative, if true, of the character of 
one for whose gratification our naval hero incurred 
the darkest reproach that stains his reputation :— 

‘*The aged Queen Caroline of Naples, was liv- 
ing in Sicily, overwhelmed with vexation, and 
steeped in humiliations. The English had un- 
worthily sacrified her to their ambitious views upon 
Sicily. She was thirsting for vengeance, and her 
imagination—degraded by all the blood which she 
had caused to be shed, when the unskilfulness of 
the directory redpened to her the gates of Naples— 
could not be restrained within any bounds, when 
she thought she saw a ray of hope. The mar- 
riage of one of her daughters with the Duke of 
Orleans was made subservient to the policy of the 
moment. On the birth of the Duke de Chartres, 
she conceived the infernal idea of offering him up 
as a holocaust in order to buy back the crown of 
Naples. ‘ This child,’ she wrote to the emperor, 
‘will one day become a dangerous rival of your 
son ; he will fully represent a principle of coucilia- 
tion between interests which you have amalga- 
mated in appearance, but which your death will 
separate anew. Restore to me the crown of 
Naples, and I will at the same time serve your 
cause, and satiate my hatred of the English, by 
new Sicilian Vespers, which will swallow up 4 
whole race of rivals of your dynasty.’ The em- 
peror was filled with indignation, and caused the 
bearer of this execrable message to be conveyed 
to a state-prison; there he would have long re- 
mained, had not the events of 1814 restored him 
to liberty.’’ 

Napoleon’s opinion of Lord Castlereagh’s nego- 
tiations at Vienna, was not more contemptuous 
than that of the world in general; but the em- 
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ror, instead of attributing it to vanity, duped by 
the politic civilities of kings and emperors, as- 
cribes it to a systematic design against the liberties 
of the English people :— 

“The conduct of the English ministry at the 
congress of Vienna, and the negotiations of the 
treaty of 1815; its forgetfulness of all duty and 
patriotism, can only be explained on the suppo- 
sition of a secret design, the object of which was 
to reduce the English people under the yoke of 
military power ; to forge chains to fetter all their 
liberties ; to reduce their constitutional institutions 
to the shadow of their former selves, and to cover 
them with the mantle or despotism, all which 
would be in perfect accordance with those princi- 
ples which Prince Metternich wished, and wishes, 
to triumph as the rule of European organization 
born at the Congress of Vienna. The liberty of 
England is a subject of continual alarm in Vienna 
and Petersburg. When the English people feel 
the royal yoke too heavy to bear; or when their 
distress becomes insupportable—the grape-shot or 
the cord of the executioner are the implements of 
justice. This is possible as long as the evil has 
not penetrated to the marrow of the masses; but 
when it has touched the vitals, then those who 
were only a mob in the deluded eyes of power, 
become a nation; and then it is seen, when too 
late, that it is indeed the masses which constitute 
the people, and not a few nobles or mellionnaires ; 
for the rabble no sooner gains the ascendancy- than 
it changes its name, and calls itself the nation. If 
conquered, a few wretches are seize’—they are 
denominated rebels or robbers ; and thus the world 
goes: Mob, robbers, rebels, or heroes, according 
to the chances of the strife. Poor humanity !”’ 

The following anecdote is new; it shows that 
Napoleon had learned one great lesson from expe- 
rience :— 

** Some news which he received from his brother 
Joseph led him to speak of Spain; he told me 
that during the hundred days, the most influential 
chiefs of the Cortes of Cadiz, the guerillas and the 
army, had communicated with him, and assured 
him that an aid in money would enable them to 
bring back King Joseph to Madrid, and to effect 
in Spain what the landing at Cannes had produced 
in France ; so deeply had an immense majority 
of the Spaniards become aware, since the return 
of Ferdinand, of all the benefits to Spain contained 
in the constitution of Bayonne. ‘In any other 
circumstances,’ added the emperor, ‘I would have 
assisted them, but I did not wish to render my 
position more complicated by interfering in the 
affairs of others, before having finished my own. 
T could not forget that the misfortunes of 1813 and 
1814, proceeded from my intervention in the affairs 
of Spain. It was the events of Bayonne which 
destroyed my morality in Europe, divided my 
forces, nultiplied my embarrassments, and opened 
a school to the English army. I committed, 
besides, great faults in the choice of my instru- 
ments, fur the fault lies much more in the machiney 
than in the principle.’ ”’ 

A conversation on the death of the Emperor 
Paul, afforded Napoleon an opportunity of illus- 
tating his favorite doctrine of fatality :— 

“Paul was a man who had a soul, and was 
accessible to noble resolutions, but all his moral 
faults were concentrated by the restless forebod- 
ings of that animal instinct which I have so often 
observed in some of my bravest soldiers; Lasalle, 





to me from bivouac on the battle-field of Wagram, 
to ask me to sign immediately the decree for the 
transmission of his title and his majorat of count 
to his wife’s son, because he felt that he was 
about to fall in the battle on the ensuing day ; and 
the unfortunate man was right. Cervoni, who 
stood near me at Eckmiihl, and now faced cannon 
for the first time since the war in Italy, said to me, 
‘Sire, you forced me to quit Marseilles, which I 
loved, by writing to me that the cross of the 
Legion of Honor was only to be won by soldiers 
in the presence of the enemy. Here 1 am—but 
this is my last day.” A quarter of an hour after- 
wards, a ball carried away his head. Paul 1. was 
constantly dreaming of conspiracies and assassina- 
tion. He had brought a skilful mechanic from 
abroad, in order to make him a number of secret 
passages by which he might eseape from the dif- 
ferent chambers which he most frequently used in 
his palace. There was one man alone who had 
his entire confidence, and that was Count Pahlen, 
governor of St. Petersburg, and chief director of 
the police. He was at supper with the general 
the night before his assassination, when he re- 
ceived a letter revealing to him the most minute 
details, the whole scheme of the conspiracy, vam- 
ing Count Pahlen as the chief, and warning him 
that the plot was completely ripe for execution. 
Some fatality prevented him from breaking the 
seal, and he thought no more of it when he retired 
to his private apartments. Had he opened the 
letter, he would have been saved !”’ 

If this work is to be continued, we should 
recommend that the facilities of reference should 
be increased ; conversations and dictations follow- 
ing no chronological order, and relating to a vast 
variety of subjects, require every assistance that 
ean be afforded to render them available for con- 
sultation. 





Dectine or tHe Turkish Emrire.—I don’t 
think I have anything more to say about the city, 
which has not been much better told by greater 
travellers. 1 with them could see (perhaps it was 
the preaching of the politicians that warned me of 
the fact) that we are looking on at the Jast days 
of an empire; and heard many stories of weak- 
ness, disorder, and oppression. I even saw a 
Turkish lady drive up to Sultan Achmet’s mosque 
in a Brougham. 1s not that a subject to moralize 
upon? And might one not draw endless conclu: 
sions from it, that the knell of the Turkish domin- 
ion is rung; that the European spirit and institu- 
tions once admitted can never be rooted out again ; 
and that the skepticism prevalent amongst the 
higher orders must descend ere very long to the 
lower; and the ery of the Muezim from the 
mosque become a mere ceremony '—Titmarsh. 


Turxisn Lapies Suoppinec is a Bazaar.— 
When the ladies of the seralio came to that bazaar 
with their cor/ége of infernal black eunuchs, stran- 
gers are told to move on briskly. I saw a bevy 
of about eight of these, with their aides-de-camp ; 
but they were wrapped up, and looked just as vul- 
gar and ugly as the other women, and were not, I 
suppose, of the most beautiful sort. The poor 
devils are allowed to come out half-a-dozen times in 
the year to spend their little wretched allowance of 
pocket-money in purchasing trinkets and tobacco ; 
all the rest of the time they pursue the beautiful 
duties of their existence in the walls of the sacred 


for example, who in the middle of the night wrote | harem.— Titmarsh. 
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STEAM NAVIGATION ON THE NILE. 


Tue following extract of a letter received a few 
days since from Cairo will interest most of our 
readers :— 

**The Nile, that hoary vgs wera of rivers, is, 
like many others, gradually donning the new 
Nizam of Watt, Fulton, and Bell, nae | travellers, 
instead of day after day listlessly waiting the feeble 
breeze with oar and sail, and striking the balance 
between the pleasures of hope and the miseries of 
tedium, will soon, through the agency of steam, 
make as light an affair of a voyage to r Egypt 
as a trip on the Rhine or the Rhone. The Lower 
Nile is well known, the Rosetta or Balbitine 
branch being, in the greater part of its length, the 
usual channel of communication between Alexan- 
dria and Cairo. It is navigated from Cairo to 
Atfeh, at the extremity of the Canal of Alexan- 
dria, all the year through, twice a month, by small 
steamers, for the transit service, and intermedi- 
ately for local travellers. The steamers of the 
Pasha and his family frequently ascend and descend 
the Damietta or Buralic branch; but there is no 
regular passenger service, as on the Rosetta 
branch. 

‘The Upper Nile, from Cairo to the Nubian 
frontier, is free from obstacles to steam navigation, 
and was ascended by steam when the Pasha made 
his celebrated trip to Senaar. Tbrahim Pasha, 


with the enterprise which belongs to his character, 
on a subsequent ascent, passed the first cataract in 
a small steamer, and ascended as far as Korosko, 
the point at which a portion of the Senaar caravans 
begin to cut off the great bend of the Nile above 
Dongola; since that time no attempt has been 


made to pass the cataracts with steam. 

*¢ Still, nearly 700 miles of uninterrupted navi- 
gation, with as few sinuosities as any other river 
on the globe, connecting the Mediterranean Sea 
with thar noble group of countries which the 
ancients called Ethiopia, and which now go under 
the names of Dongola, Senaar, Cordofan, &c., 
entitle the Nile to be considered a natural canal of 
the first importance, and the establishment of a 
regular steam service during the winter months, 
which should unite not only facilities for Euro- 
pean travellers visiting Egypt and Nubia, but give 
a Certain impulse to the commerce and civilization 
of those distant regions, is a subject frequently 
mooted by the more advanced and intelligent 
natives of the country. 

‘‘The first European party that ascended the 
Nile was that of Col. Barnett and some other con- 
suls two years ago; the second was that of the 
Duke de Montpensier, a few months ago; the 
third was that of Sir James Emerson Tennent. 
From reference to notes made during this last voy- 
age and the logbook of the steamer, I have put 
together the following brief observations :— 

‘* The period of inundation makes a great differ- 
ence in facilities for steam navigation. Calcula- 
tions have been made that at a high inundation the 
volume of the Nile is 32 times greater than when 
at the lowest point of summer. The navigable 
season is, therefore, from August to April. The 
Duke de Montpensier having made the voyage to 
Assouan in July, the three steamers which carried 
him and his suite frequently got aground. The 
same danger besets vessels, in a minor degree, in 
September, when the inundation is at the highest, 
for then, from the overflow of waters and the width 
of the stream, the usual landmarks disappear and 
pilotage is difficult, the Nile seeming in many 
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places a lake. The most favorable season is the 
winter, after the waters have subsided into their 
natural channel, but before the cessation of the 
Abyssinian rains and the commencement of the 
heats of summer have reduced the river to the Jow 
point. Our voyage having been made in the latter 
days of October, the inundation was still high. Ip 
summer the current averages two miles and a half 
per hour, but our captain estimated the current at 
this period as varying from three miles and a quar- 
ter to three miles and three quarters per hour. 

“The distance from Cairo to Assouan, the last 
town in Upper Egypt previous to crossing the 
Nubian frontier, is 545 miles. This we performed 
in Ibrahim Pasha’s No. 1 steamer. She is of 
great length, but draws only 2 feet 6 inches water, 
and carries engines of 24-horse power. 

** We ascended at a rate of somewhat less than 
5 knots an hour, and descended at the rate of 
between 10 and 11. The voyage, including three 
days at Thebes, a trip to Philoe, and other stoppa- 
ges, took 15 days, and the depots of coal were at 
Beni Souef, Minieh, Siout, Gheneh, and Esneh. 

** A canal, a railway connecting the Red Sea 
with the Mediterranean, and the barrage of the 
Nile, have been in turns announced as about to be 
undertaken in Egypt. The last-mentioned project 
has been most spoken of since my arrival here; 
but whoever knows the dilatory habits and change- 
able ideas of all Oriental governments will give no 
credit to the realization of any of these projects 
until they be well advanced. We will not attempt 
a discussion of the projects of inter-maritime com- 
munication until after a personal inspection of the 
localities, but it is generally admitted that as soon 
as this great question be settled, the regulation of 
the first cataract, or a short canal and tunnel, 
which would enable steam navigation to penetrate 
to Upper Nubia, would be a most popular project. 
All engineers agree in opinion that the second cat- 
aract is impassable for steamers, except at an enor- 
mous unremunerating cost; but there can be no 
doubt that an entrepot established at Wady Hulfa, 
which is the highest point of navigation on this 
side of the second cataract, would have the imme- 
diate effect of calling out the resources of New 
Dongola, which is one of the finest countries on 
the Nile; and, since the total abolition of the 
slave trade is impossible, if Wady Hulfah were 
made the point of rendezvous of the caravans from 
Darfour, the long, painful, and often deadly jour- 
ney to Siout by the western desert might be 
avoided, and a large portion of the suffering of the 
journey much alleviated. This short cut would 
make the steam-navigable portion of the river to be 
nearly 1000 miles in length. It is calculated that 
for the first year or two the line would not pay its 
own expenses, but once given an impetus, and 
there is no saying where it might stop.’ 

Bell’s Messenger. 





Srreet Curisteninc.—We learn from the 
French papers that a new street has been built in 
Paris called the Rue D’Isly. We advise our lively 
neighbors to christen their next street the Rue d’ 
Abd-el-Kader, for that is their only chance, we 
think, of ever seeing him in the streets of Paris.— 
Punch. 

Court Irony.—The Duke of Richmond has 
asked “* Why Mr. Cobden is not made a peer!” 
We can at once detect the artifice of his grace. 
He would raise Cobden to the peerage, as he feels 
the only chance of making him powerless and ridic- 
ulous, is to make him—a puxe.— Punch. 
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he Examiner, a Whig-Radical, bitterly opposed to Sir 
— “Robert Peel. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL’S PLAN. 


Sir Rozert Peew’s plan has, in the main, far 
exceeded our expectations. The faults of it have 
realized our apprehensions, but the merits have 
surpassed our hopes. It is, indeed, a great scheme, 
fraught with future advantages to the country hard- 
ly to be estimated, and presenting a guiding exam- 
ple to the whole civilized world. 

The protective system is abandoned, condemned 
root and branch, presently abolished in manufac- 
tures, and prospectively in agriculture. At the 
end of three years the principle of free trade will 
he established. Maintatning all the opinions. we 
have held against the gradual change, and ques- 
tioning the grounds of certain boons to the landed 
interest, we yet must heartily acknowledge that, 
with all defects and drawbacks, the plan promises 
an immense balance of benefit to the community. 
For its defects we were prepared, but not so for its 
scope and range of principle. The very worst 
faults in it would have been accepted as substantial 
improvements three years ago. he project might 
easily be improved, but the marvel is, that it is so 
good ; and as the structure of commercial freedom 
rises, it will connect its architect’s name with a 
revolution enthroning industry in its rights, and 
tending to bind the nations of the world together in 
the amity of common interests. 

There was a fault in Sir Robert Peel's speech 
corresponding with the fault in his plan ; in several 
instances he argued as if he had not decided whe- 
ther protection was a bane or a benefit, or whether 
he was doing harm or good to interests concerned 
ia taking it away. 

If the abolition of the corn laws be beneficial to 
the country, and not detrimental to the agricultur- 
ists, why delay it; why continue the period of the 
vain fears and the injurious uncertainties’ Whata 
wretched straw to cling to is the sliding-scale, so 
pared and dwindled away, affording its slender 


maximum of protection when little competition is to | 


be apprehended from abroad, and which is to be 
withdrawn at the end of three years, precisely the 
period when foreign lands will be brought into cul- 
tivation to supply our markets. 

During the three years, agitation and strife, with 
all their evils, will be continued. The agricultur- 
ists will carry on the conflict, hoping to the last 
that they may defeat the intention ; the free traders 
will not be less active, in the expectation that they 
may accelerate the consummation. ‘The intended 
gradual change will not prepare people abroad or 
at home for the new state of things: it will betray 
the former into large sanguine calculations of our 
wants, it will keep the latter in contention, and de- 
lusive hopes of averting what they dread instead of 
making up their minds to it, and forming their ar- 
rangements accordingly. 

Besides these considerations, it is a great wrong 
and injustice to the manufacturing and trading in- 
terests, whose protections are withdrawn, to sub- 
ject them in the first trying three years to the dis- 
advantages of the remnant of the corn monopoly. 
The detriment may be comparatively small, but it 
18 more than it is fair for them to bear, starting in 
anew race. All should start on even terms, none 
buying according to the laws of protection, and 
selling according to those of free trade. 

We are utterly at a loss to discover any one 
good object that can be attained by the proposed 
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delay. It is granted solely in tenderness to un- 
reasonable fears ; but it is rather too hard that one 
half of the community should suffer in its known 
ane substantial interests out of consideration for 
the foolish selfish alarm of the other half. And 
is there any one so ignorant of the agricultural 
mind as to suppose that its alarms will be com- 
posed in the interval allowed it for looking at its 
ghost? 

The more it gazes at the coming change, the 
more it will be scared by it. The true humanity 
and policy is to make it see at once that the suc- 
den reality has no such terrible consequences as 
were apprehended, and that corn will find its fa r 
market, even though the ports be free. But instead 
of this wholesome lesson, the frightened child is to 
be kept in the dark for some space awaiting its hob- 
goblin. 

The late eccentric Martin, of Galway, once hor- 
rified the house of commons by a story that Ma- 
jendie the anatomist split a greyhound in two, 
and dissected one section and let the other run 
about for two or three days before he complete: 
his experiments, and put an end to the anima! « 
torments; and like this is Sir Robert Peel's pro- 
posal to lengthen out the operation on the agricu!- 
turists, splitting them at the backbone of their pro- 
tection, and letting the moiety run for three years. 
| A more merciful man was that sultan who, hav- 
| ing sentenced his vizier to decapitation, and who, 
| being graciously pleased to perform the execution 
| with his own hand, which was peculiarly expert 
| in such performances, was entreated by the offend- 

er to grant some little delay. The sultan acceded, 
but expressed his wonder that the vizier shouw!d 
wish to defer tasting the joys of paradise from fear 
of so mild an operation unattended with pain, 2dd- 
ing, “* 1 will just put the back of the scimitar to 
| your throat, and you will then have a sample of ali 
| that you will suffer when I use the edge.”’ He 
'appeared to do so, and asked the vizier what he 
| felt. The vizier answered, that the scimitar was 
| only of an agreeable coolness. ‘‘ Now shake your 
head,’’ said the sultan. The vizier did as he was 
bade, and his head rolled off, having been uncen- 
sciously severed. If such operations must be per- 
formed, this is the model of the humane mode of 
executing them, in the worst view of the ease. 
Whether the change be one of pain or one for the 
better, the argument is equally good against post- 
ponement. ‘lo let the agriculturists frighten 
themselves out of their wits for three years is ; 
cruelty not to be countenanced. The postpene- 
ment implies what is inconsistent with the argu- 
ment, that the withdrawal of protection is an evil 
to the class concerned. Some interests in peculiar 
circumstances certainly may suffer, but even they 
would be spared additional embarrassments by im- 
mediate settlement. Prolonged alarms and uneer- 
tainties will impair whatever good there may be in 
the change, and will aggravate whatever may be 
the evils. It is like that mental torment of break- 
ing bad news to people, which is no breaking of the 
blow at all, but a breaking of the spirit and fortitude 
to bear it. Every sensible man says, let me know 
the worst at once. 

The measures of relief whieh Sir Robert Pec 
| proposes for the landed interest, by improved man- 
agement, or by transferring certain charges which 
have hitherto been lecal to the public, are not put 
{on the footing of compensation, but are recom- 
| mended as administrative reforms; and if they in- 
| deed be such, the agriculturists would have a claim 
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- them, irrespective of the change in the corn 
aws. 

But it is the peculiarity of the landed interest to 
require compensation for whatever serves it. How 
loudly they complain of highway rates, raised and 
expended by themselves for the advantage of their 
own estates, which, without roads, or with bad 
roads, would be but sorry possessions. Then, when 
they are approached by railways, what a clamor is 
raised against the nuisance, and what exorbitant 
terms are had for compensation. Compensation for 
what! Compensation for improving their proper- 
ties ! 

With consistency, then, as the agriculturists de- 
mand compensation for what benefits them, they 
instinctively claim compensation for the abolition 
of protection. 

n answer to the question, Where is the com- 
pensation? Sir Robert Peel may say with the great 
architect, Circumspice. The scheme is full of com- 
pensations ; there is the give and take throughout 
it. The producer, who is made to surrender some- 
thing of very doubtful advantage to him, has it 
made up to him many times over in what he gains 
as a consumer, from a similar treatment of other 
interests. If the landlord's corn rents be tempora- 
tily lowered for a time, (and short must the time 
be, with improving skill and a population growing 
at the rate of a million every three years,) he buys 
his clothing, his timber, his articles of comfort and 
luxury, so much the cheaper. The manufacturer 


and tradesman, on the other hand, who have to en- 
counter an open foreign competition instead of the 
covert contraband traffic, will find his costs dimin- 
ished in every article that had been enhanced by 
protection, and his trade sharing in the new impulse 


-given to commerce by the opening of channels hith- 
erto dammed up. 

It is unreflectingly said, that where many gain 
some must lose; that one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison; but the converse certainly does not 
‘hold good, that one man’s poison is another man’s 
‘meat ; and if the protectionists have been poisoning 
- themselves, as we believe, their ceasing to do so will 
take no man’s meat away, nor incapacitate them to 
enjoy their own, 

We have seen many beneficial changes from 
which the certain ruin of the country was predict- 
ed, but we have never before had to contemplate 
.one fraught with such substantial good, and which 
we sincerely believe will, five years hence, make 
every member of the community, from the highest 
to the humblest, feel that his condition is improved, 
and that he lives in a more thriving and more hap- 
py country. 

It is easy to prophesy the ruin of the country; 
but those who talk and write most glibly of the 
rain of the country have been unable to accomplish 
what their own policy was calculated to effect ; 
for it is the good fortune of this country that it 
bears up against the very worst management, and 
what will not the same robust faculties do when 
the most perverse system for depression and ob- 
struction gives place to one stimulating and favor- 
ing the development of all the energies and re- 
sources ¢ 

The alarm which we shall have to witness will 
be the same that every change has raised within 
the last thirty years, and will prove about as well 
founded in course of experience. The Catholic re- 
lief bill was to have destroyed the religion of the 
country: the reform bill was to have overthrown 
the monarchy, and the commercial reform bill is, 





PEEL, POLK, THIERS AND ADAMS. 


with as much truth, to beggar the land, and reduce 
it to a wilderness. 

So Swift's spider, when he espies the housewife 
with a broom, cries out that heaven and earth are 
coming together; but the coming together of hea- 
ven and earth is but the coming to the ground of a 
miserable cobweb. 

The interests preposterously alarmed have been 
serving themselves for ages, and to what a pitiable 
pass have they brought themselves by all their cod- 
dling cares. It has been the malade imaginario 
quacking itself to death ; and it is high time to take 
its treatment out of its own hands, misguided by a 
very intense, a very narrow, and a very benighted 
selfishness. 

We cannot pretend to enter into the details of 
the present plan, or to pronounce our opinion on 
the parts of so large and complicated a scheme, the 
exemption of which from error is hardly within the 
scope of ——- In the reduction of duties, the 
great point to be looked to is whether the diminu- 
tion goes far enough to abolish protection, and whe- 
ther what remains is merely fiscal, or protective 
only to such small extent as 1s incident to the fiscal 
policy and fitness. The sugar duties cannot be suf- 
fered to remain an exception to the free-trade rule 
or a hypocritical pretence. 





PEEL, POLK, THIERS, AND ADAMS. 


Tue opening debates of three or four represen- 
tative assemblies of great nations have of late 
come hefore the public. We have had the Ameri- 
cans blustering on one side, the French ‘* jalous- 
ing’’ on the other, whilst John Bull, clothed as 
the demure Sir Robert, has stood between, un- 
moved by the fire-eaters around, offering to one 
fierce feliow to take his corn, telling another no 
less fierce to send in his silks, whilst to a third, 
the fiercest, is addressed the melting proposal of 
admitting his tallow. 

How these fellows can keep up the military 
swagger in the face of such demureness, such pro- 
fessional offers made by this ‘‘ nation of shopkeep- 
ers,”’ we are ata loss to conceive. But unforto- 
nately countries, or their population, are mar- 
shalled in lines, of which the front rank alone is 
able to see fully the object before it, and of course 
to judge whether it be amicable or hostile. The 
hinder ranks are obliged to take the word of the 
foremost, as to what is before them, passing, 
promising, or menacing. Unfortunately the front 
rank of Americans and of French, those who un- 
dertake to see, judge, keep watch, and give 
warning for hinder and humbler ranks less in- 
formed and more occupied—these front rank men 
are horribly given to lying. They care not one 
jot for giving true information. All their anxiety 
is to communicate something striking, something 
which demonstrates their own vigilance, their own 
patriotism, the great advantage of their fellows in 
having such heroic and unflinching representatives 
and chiefs. Determined upon being and remain- 
ing popular leaders—for without being a popular 
leader a man in America or in France is nothing— 
they are obliged to create the popular passions, 
which correspond to the existence of a leader. 
War, freedom, religion, alone form these passions. 
But freedom and religion have been so harped upon 
as to provoke but apathy and disgust. War is at 
present the freshest note; and all your orators 
blow it east and west. Polk thunders it, Cass 
cymbals it, even Quincy Adams flutes it; whilst 
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M. Thiers, though possessed of no more stirring 
instrament than an oboe, doth still perform his 
war-march upon that quiet and pastoral little in- 
strument. 

There cannot be a stronger or more melancholy 
instance of the necessity which bows down the 
best men into mere echoes and flatterers of popu- 
Jar caprice, than the speech of old Quincy Adams, 
recommending no compromise in the matter of 
Oregon, but the most stern defiance of England. 
Why! The veteran confesses that the southern 
powers having successfully defied England on the 
question of Texas, the northerns can do no less on 
that of Oregon. The justice of the case, the truth 
of facts, the peace of the world, are nothing to Mr. 
Adams. He has one arch-enemy, namely, the 
cause of slavery and of the South. In order to 
combat, to resist, to be even with them, he would 
throw the whole world into turmoil. It shows 
how irrational and mad are the best of Americans, 
even in the best of causes. They cannot be even 
philanthropical without fanaticism. 

Whilst the Washington debates show the An- 
glophobia to be at its height in America, those 
which have been spun out to some length in Paris 
evince, on the contrary, that this epidemy is there 
somewhat on the decline. The liberal chiefs, 
indeed, retain their grudge, and void their rheum 
upon * perfidious England ;’’ but the warmth of 
the country on this subject is subsiding ; at least, 
the generality of deputies do not seem to feel the 
necessity of denouncing and recording their hatred 
to England: which they infallibly would do at the 
present moment, if they thought it a recommend- 
ation to the electors, whom they must so soon 
meet. Instead of clamoring about the Marquesas, 
and Pritchard, and Morocco, and the honor of the 
French flag, the liberals in general have resusci- 
tated the old and forgotten themes of electoral cor- 
ruption, of a contempt shown for the laws and 
notes of the legislature by the government. These 
recriminations, which form nine tenths of the dis- 
cussions on the French address are uninteresting 
to the British public. 

Almost the only exception to the silence of the 
Anti-Anglicans was the speech of M. Thiers. 
That gentleman had risen fresh from poring into 
the documents, and writing the history, of the 
great struggle between England and Napoleon ; 
and he has unfortunately merged his own natural 
ideas of the present in the more rancorous ones of 
the past. ite thus made a speech that might 
have better filled a chapter of his history of the 
Consulate, than made part of M. Thiers’ personal 
history in 1846. The speech is replete with old 
arguments, and prognostics, and ideas which pre- 
vailed when England invaded the right of neutrals, 
and when Napoleon proclaimed the continental 
blockade. M. Thiers spoke more in the spirit 
which dictated the sale of Louisiana by Napoleon 
to America ; and professed the old ae now anti- 
quated policy, that all which France could not 
grasp herself should be ceded or sold by her to 
the enemies of England. All these ideas, preached 
by M. Thiers, are as superannuated as they are 
ungenerous ; and we are confident, that if he could 
hat lift up his eyes from his books and book- 
making to turn them upon the world—upon the 
realities and necessities of the present—M. Thiers 
would not commit the anile folly of preaching in 
1846 4 crusade of France and the United States 
against England. Were we to preach and promise 
a future union of all the Anglo-Saxon race in the 





world against the Gallo-Franks, we should be pro- 

ounding nothing so unlikely, so absurd, or so 
serene as M. Thiers. But we must appeal 
from M. Thiers the historian to M. Thiers the 
politician. He is for the present, and has been for 
the last year, but the chronicler and the panegyrist 
of Napoleon. He must get rid of the monomania, 
too naturally acquired in such a task, ere he cap 
re-become a politician. He has put back his 
statesmanship to 1805, and is full half a century 
behind the present time. M.'Thiers’ politics, as 
developed in his speech, are but an absurdity and 
an anachronism.— Examiner. 





BETRAYAL OF BRITISH RIGHTS. 


Lorp Brovenam has rendered a most seasona- 
ble and important service in apprizing parliament 
of the betrayal of our claims to the Oregon terri- 
tory. A fouler treason was never committed, but 
the happy discovery of it suggests the expedient 
for counteracting it, and ‘‘ hoisting the engineer 
into the air with his own petard.”’ It will be 
remarked that Lord Brougham approaches the 
subject with a profound sense of its momentous 
nature, and does not omit ‘‘ to grace his tale with 
decent horror.”’ 

‘*Lord Brougham, seeing the noble earl, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in his place, begged 
to put a question to him on a subject of very con- 
siderable delicacy, and of equal importance. He 
had not given the noble earl notice of the question 
he had intended to put, because it was upon a 
topic which it was of the utmost importance should 
be approached with caution, and because, more- 
over, it was of great consequence that, if his ques- 
tion should prove offensive to any party, the noble 
earl should stand entirely clear of having been in 
any way instrumental in offering or sanctioning 
such offence, which, from his (Lord Aberdeen’s) 
total ignorance of his (Lord Brougham’s) inten- 
tion, could not but be. The question he wished 
to put to the noble earl was, whether any state 
paper or official document had come under his 
observation recently, respecting the Oregon terri- 
tory, in which state paper it was stated as a fact 
that the English geographers had already given 
on their globes the whole of the boundaries in dis- 
pute, according to the American doctrine. 

‘* The Earl of Aberdeen stated, that no such 
‘state paper,’ nor any such information as that 
referred to by the noble lord, had come under his 
knowledge or observation. 

** Lord Brougham then was a to inform 
the noble earl that there was an English globe-maker 
from whom, if he asked concerning the matter, he 
would learn that a globe had been constructed wherein 
the boundary of the disputed territory was laid down 
according to the American doctrine, and that this 
globe had been purchased by the American minister. 
He did not blame Mr. Everett for being a party to 
a transaction. It was, no doubt, highly flattering 
to him, and perhaps the globe-maker had been 
actuated by a desire of flattering a customer. 

‘*The Earl of Aberdeen thought he had heard 
something of the matter before, now the noble 
lord had explained himself; but the noble lord 
was in error respecting the date of the transaction, 
which was anterior to the arrival of the present 
American minister. 

‘* Lord Brougham had had his information from 
the globe-maker himself.’’ 

And to flatter a customer this villanous globe- 
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maker gave away a large tract of country and a 
river into the bargain, and Mr. Everett, fie upon 
him, bought it all for some thirty shillings or so. 
Is the country to be robbed of its rights in this 
fashion? Are the globe-makers to parcel out 
dominions according to their pleasure, and to turn 
a penny by giving away territories. 

There is only one way of putting the matter 
right, and that is, to employ another globe-maker 
to lay down the whole of the Oregon territory as 
pertaining to England. The British Minister and 
the American President may then settle the dis- 
pute by playing a game of long taw with those 
two globes. —Lxaminer. 





Lorp Francis Ecerton, in moving the address 
in answer to the queen’s speech, mentioned a fact 
which stamped the oceasion with interest. Twenty 
years befure he had done the same thing, under 
the auspices of Mr. Canning, and now he was 
coming forward to lend the sanction of his name 
and the respectability of his authority to one who 
was so long believed to have been in antagonism 
with that minister, and who, after having rejected 
him as too liberal, now comes forward to propose 
measures ten times more liberal than any which 
Mr. Canning ever conceived. 


Tue Winter in Portucat.—The L'sbon cor- 
respondent of the * ‘Times”’ writes :—The weather 
during the last three weeks has been perfectly 
delicious. I speak from personal experience when 
I declare that it has been quite equal to the finest 
Madeira winter, except that the temperature has 
been a very few degrees lower. Fires have here 
become almost quite unnecessary. From sunrise 
to sunset it is a scene of perpetual splendor, and 


the brilliancy of the sky surpasses all but the very | 


finest summer days in England. This is our com- 
pensation forarather broken summer. Vegetation 
is proportionably rapid and favorable. The oranges 
are unusually fine, the early flowers are beginning 
to expand their beauties, and all those vegetables 
whose nature is hardy enough to withstand the 


rigor of occasional cold are beginning to shoot up | 


in abundance. We have not been entirely exempt 


from the potato disease, but it has been merely | 


nominal—sufficient barely to attest its existence ; 


and in every species of agricultural production | 


Portugal is even more than usually prolific. The 


very opposition journals, in commenting on the | 


great question of human sustenance, which now 


absorbs our countrymen at home, admit that the | 
people here have food in abundance, and somewhat | 


jesuitically implore their rulers not to take it from 
them. 


Tue Constitutionnel states that the cases of 
premature interment, prevented by fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, amount in Paka, since the year 1833, 
to ninety-four. Of those, thirty-five persons awoke 
of themselves from their lethargy at the moment 


the funeral ceremony was about to commence; | 


thirteen recovered in consequence of the affectionate 
care of their families ; seven in consequence of the 
fall of the coffins in which they were enclosed ; 
nine owed their recovery to wounds inflicted by the 
needle in sewing their winding-sheet ; five to the 
sensation of suffocation they experienced in their 
coffin ; nineteen to their interment having been de- 
layed by fortuitous circumstances ; and six to their 
interment having been delayed in consequence of 
doubts having been entertained of their death. 


SCRAPS. ° 


Greece.—I swear solemnly that I would rather 
have two hundred a year in Fleet Street, than be 
King of the Greeks, with Basileus written befor, 
my name round their beggarly coin; with th 
bother of perpetual revolutions in my huge plaste: 
of Paris palace, with no amusement but a drive |, 
the afternoon over a wretched arid country, where 
roads are not made, with ambassadors (the deuce 
knows why, for what good can the English, or the 
French, or the Russian party, get out of such a 
bankrupt alliance as this!) perpetually pulling and 
tugging at me, away from honest Germany, where 
there is beer and esthetic conversation, and operas 
at a smal] evst. ‘The shabbiness of this place 
[Athens] actually beats Ireland—and that is a 
strong word. ‘The palace of the Basileus is an 
enormous edifice of plaster, in a square containing 
six houses, three donkeys, no roads, no fountains 
(except in the picture of the inn): backwards jt 
seems to look straight to the mountain; on one 
side is a beggarly garden. ‘The king goes out to 
drive (revolutions permitting) at five; some four- 
and-twenty blackguards saunter up to the huge 
sand-hill of a terrace as his majesty passes by in a 
gilt barouche and an absurd fancy dress ; the gilt 
barouche goes plunging down the sand hills ; the 
two dozen soldiers, who have been presenting arms, 
slouch off to their quarters ; the vast barrack of a 
palace remains entirely white, ghastly and lonely ; 
and, save the braying of a donkey now and then, 
(which long-eared minstrels are more active and 
sonorous in Athens than in any place I know,) all 
is entirely silent round Basileus’ palace. How 
| could people who knew Leopold faney he would be 
| so ** jolly green’’ as to take such a berth? = It was 
only a gobemouche of a Baravian that could ever 
| have been induced to accept it. 

I beseech you to believe that it was not the bil! 





|and the bugs at the inn which induced the writer 
| hereof to speak so slightingly of the residence of 


| Basileus. These evils are now cured and forgotten. 

This is written off the leaden flats and mounds 
_ which they call the Troad. It is stern justice alone 
which pronounces this excruciating sentence. It 
| was a farce to make this place into a kingly capi- 
tal; and I make no manner of doubt that king 
Otho, the very day he can get away unperceived, 
_and get together the passage-money, will be off for 
| dear old Deutschland, Fatherland, Beerland !—./,. 
Titmarsh, 


Enenisu in Irary.—The English have little 
idea how strictly they are observed, and how sen- 
sitively Italians remark any deviation from duty on 
‘our parts. Even young foreigners, whose minds 
‘are too often warped by infidelity, look up to us 
| for conscientious adherence to our own principles. 
| The observance of our Sabbath, for instance, they 
| all highly respect, and think lightly and indifferent- 
ly of those who suffer themselves to fall into the 
| neglect and profanation of it. No Englishman has 
}ever shown himself at the theatre on a Sunday 
| evening without losing the good opinion of every 
_native who saw or heard of him there ; and no Eng- 
lish clergyman has ever played the man of fashion 
| or the worldling in Italy who has not brought upon 
| himself a variety of animadversions little honorable 
| to his cloth or the religion of which he is a minis- 
iter. ‘So your priest gives a ball to-night!’ was 
the sarcasm the young Count C—— addressed to 
us, the first time we were in Florence, many years 
ago: ‘is that apostolic?’"—Mrs. Stisted’s Letters. 
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Cheever and Lewis on Capital Punishment. New 
York, Wiley & Putnam. 

Tue writers of these essays, in the preface to 
the volume, claim that they hold strictly the nega- 
tive position of defence ; that upon the opponents 
of capital punishment rests the onus proband ; that 
they are the innovators upon a law which, admit- 
ting the truth of Revelation, was given by the 
Almighty himself, once to all mankind and subse- 
quently to his own peculiar people, and which has 
been acted upon by all ancient and modern legisla- 
tion. The writers therefore hold that their task is 
to oppose experiments, ‘‘ new views of law and 
government and penalty, and of some of the most 
fundamental principles of political philosophy.”’ 

To this ** defence”? they have unquestionably 
brought the reputation of high names, and it may 
now be fairly presumed that the strength on both 
sides has been brought out. The entire argument 
in opposition to and in defence of the death penalty 
is tangibly before the community, and passing by 
all minor and incidental contributions to the con- 
troversy, we may seize upon the volume as the 
ultimatum of the defenders of the existing usage. 
Dr. Cheever in ‘‘ defence of capital punishment,” 
and Taylor Lewis in an *‘ essay on the ground and 
reason of punishment, with special reference to the 
penalty of death,’’ are entitled to and will receive 
a candid, attentive hearing from both sides. In an 
appendix to the volume is an examination of Bur- 
leigh’s ** Thoughts on the death penalty.’’— Com. 
Advertiser. 

Lifein California. By an American. New York. 
Wiley & Putnam. 

Tuts is a well timed publication. The public 
are alive to anything and everything that concerns 
California, and the observations of one who has 
resided several years in that territory, and more- 


over appears to be a gentleman of good practical | 


sense and observant withal, cannot fail to find many 
readers at this juncture of affairs. We apprehend 
that the volume will afford a better insight into the 
manners, customs and resources of the country 
than most people have yet been able to acquire. 
A considerable portion of it is devoted to the mis- 
sionary establishment, which of course are of the 
Roman Catholic denomination. Numerous illus- 
trative engravings are scattered through the vol- 
ume. A historical account of the origin, customs 
and traditions of the Indians of Alta-California is 
annexed, translated from an original Spanish man- 
useript.—Com. Advertiser. 


The Book of Peace. New York, M. W. Dodd. 

Tats is a seasonable collection of tracts which 
have been published by the American Peace Soci- 
ety, and are now bound up to the number of fifty 
or sixty, in one volume, A table of contents is 
prefixed, wherein the names of the authors are in 


most instances given. Sclections are found from | 


Erasmus, Chalmers, Neckar, Robert Hail, Thomas 
Clarkson, Channing, Worcester, Ladd, Grimké, 


Jay and Joseph John Gurney. These take in| 


nearly the whole ground, and present an array of 
facts, statistics and arguments sufficient, we should 
think, to convinee the most skeptical and enlist the 
Most reluctant in the cause of peace, the first great 
want of the age and of the world.— Com. Advertiser. 


A coop Boox.—Leigh Hunt's last work, just 
published, called Stories of the Italian Poets, is 


one of the most pleasing and instructive that we 
have recently read. It consists of a series of arti- 
cles on the most eminent poets of Italy, as Dante, 
Pulci, Ariosto, Tasso, &c., with prose versions 
of their most remarkable works. It is written 
throughout in the kindly and pleasant vein so 
characteristic of the author. In his account of 
Dante, however, he departs from the usual tone 
of the critics towards him, and while confessing 
the grandeur and intensity of his genius, berates 
him roundly for cruelty, intolerance, and excessive 
vindictiveness. But to those who do not read Ital- 
ian, his narratives taken from the poems of these 


masters will be found charming and instructive.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


Charles Elwood, or the Infidel converted. By O. 
A. Brownson. 


Tuts novel isa reprint of an American work, 
and professes to record the mental history of Mr. 
Brownson in his progress from Infidelity to Chris- 
tianity. The Christianity, however, is of such a 
peculiar kind, that no existing church, we imagine, 
would recognize it, unless the congregation of his 
character, Mr. Morton, be a true fact; for he ap- 
pears to place inward inspiration above the Serip- 
tures themselves, to render each man independent 
and irresponsible of all churchmen, to enable any 
one who pleases to preach, to assign an inspiration 
to the Seriptures differing little from that of pro- 
fane writers, and, in short, would seem to verge 
very closely upon some forms of Unitarianism, but 
that he receives the ‘l'rinity after a fashion of his 
own. The novel is written in the autobiographical 
form, and is of course disquisitional rather than 
narrative or dramatic—perhaps more so than such 
a work needed to be. ‘The chief event is a separ- 
ation between the hero and his betrothed through 





the persuasion of her minister and brother, and the 
rescue of Elwood from sickness and distress by a 
benevolent philanthropist, whose goodness is really 
the means of his conversion. The preface is 
rather a curiosity for its independent style towards 
the reader—* like it or lump it.’’ Every one has 
heard of ‘‘ the republie of letters ;*? Mr. Brownson 
introduces us to the democracy of literature. 
Spectator. 


The Life and Letters of St. Paul, during his second 
and third Apostolical Journeys. Arranged for 
use in the Collegiate Schools, Liverpool. 


Ir has been found by experience, at the Colle- 
giate Schools of Liverpool, that the pupils do not 
seem to realize the persons and places of Scripture 
as they do those of profane history. ‘To obviate 
this is the object of the present little book ; which 
contains the ** central portion of St. Paul's life— 
that which came after the early visits to Jerusalem 
,and Antioch, and his first Apostolic mission, and 
before his troubles in Judwa.”’ This is done by 
taking the exact text of the Acts, (xv. 36, xxi. 
17,) and inserting in a different type the Epistles 
| Paul is assumed to have written during his jour- 
| nevying ; by which means the reader is presented 
| with the life and writings of Paul, so far as the 
period in question. This period has no doubt been 
chosen after consideration; but we should have 
thought the subsequent scenes in Judea, with the 
speeches before Felix and Festus, would have had 
more of biographical interest. — Spectator. 
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Tae Marriacge or tHe Pacna or Ecypr’s 
Davucuter.—Towards the close of the last month, 
a fine steam frigate arrived at Alexandria from 
Constantinople, having on board the ambassador 
sent by the sultan to assist at the marriage festivi- 
ties of Mehemet Ali’s daughter. The presents 
consist of a handsome sword set in diamonds to 
the viceroy from the sultan, who sent to the bride- 
groom a souff-box and a Turkish pipe, both richly 
studded with precious stones, and to the bride a 
magnificent tiara ordiadem. ‘The sultan’s mother 
sent two splendid pipes, a rosary, and a bouquet 
of precious stones to the young couple. ‘Those 
who went to Cairo have returned to Alexandria, 
full of the magnificent sights they saw. The first 
day of the festivities (which in all lasted six days,) 
there was a grand banquet at the citadel of 800 
covers, at four tables, at which the viceroy, the 
pachas, the consul-generals, and high dignitaries 
were present. The ladies were admitted to a mag- 
nificent supper given by the eldest daughter of the 
pacha, widow of the late Defterdar, (Lord Treas- 
urer,) where, including the slaves, not less than 
3,500 women, from all nations, &c., were present, 
and it is said 300 cooks were employed to prepare 
this stupendous feast. The female slaves performed 
music during the repast, and afterwards pipes, 
sherbets, ices, &c., were handed round, during 
which all sorts of dances were performed, Greek, 
Arabic, Bedouin, &c., and the last were an Furo- 
pean quadrille and waltz. Some of the European 
ladies remained three days and three nights in the 
harem, where they were provided with everything 
they could desire. The whole town was illumi- 
nated, fireworks were exhibited on the public 
squares, mountebanks, circuses, and theatres were 
erected for the public, and a horse-race took place 
the second day. The pacha had at the citadel a 
theatre erected for the occasion, which he himself 
attended with his whole court, and a separate box 
was kept for the consul-generals. Italian operas, 
French vaudevilles, and Italian dramas were per- 
formed. It is asserted that these feasts, with the 
marriage presents, cost the viceroy the sum of 
£200,000 sterling. 


Sizce Operations at CuatHam.—On Tuesday 
was witnessed an interesting experiment in the 
field works of the royal engineers, near to the 
Casemate barracks, Brompton, under the entire 
direction of lieutenant-colonel Sir Frederick Smith, 
K.H.R.E., and in the presence of the inspector- 
general of fortifications, Sir John Fox Burgoyne, 
K.C.B., who came purposely to witness the evo- 
lutions ; and there were also present Sir Thomas 
Willshire, bart., commandant of the garrison ; 
colonel Weare, K.H., of the provisional battalion ; 
major of brigade, captain O’Brien, and a numerous 
assemblage of the officers of the garrison. The 
first military movement was that of breaching a 
stockade of a most substantial construction, con- 
sisting of a number of pieces of solid timber united 
together with ribbons of oak plank, top and bottom 
firmly nailed with ten-inch spikes, and was thirty 
feet in length, each piece of timber being a foot 
square and about twelve feet long, and were firmly 
rammed into the earth about three feet. This 
stockade had two rows of loopholes for musketry 
firing, one so as to enable soldiers to fire standing 
on the ground, and the other near to the bottoms, 
to fire as if the men were standing in a trench ; the 
whole had been so managed as to represent the 





same sort of obstruction as our troops encountered 
recently at New Zealand, when so many lives of 
British soldiers were sacrificed in attacking with 
only their muskets and bayonets; indeed every 
pains had been taken to make this stockade as sub- 
stantial as could possibly be put together. The 
first trial of making a breach was an experiment of 
30 lb. of powder, placed in a bag opposite to the 
top ribbon of the stockade, by slinging it at the 
end of two pieces of slight timber in the shape of 
a triangle placed against the structure, and on its 
being fired was found to have no other effect than 
removing out of their places at the spot a few pieces 
of the timber, about four inches, out of the line 
towards the top. A second charge of 30 |b. of 
powder in a bag was then laid on the ground, in 
the centre of the stockade, closely clamped with 
four damp sand bags, which, on being fired, made 
a breach of a space of two feet nine inches, driving 
one of the piles out of the earth, and breaking 
another asunder like a twig. ‘To effect a total 
destruction of this strong built stockade two chuar- 
ges of powder well tamped with sand bags were 
placed in bags; one consisting of a bag containing 
70 |b. of powder, and another of 50 Ib., in equal 
distances, close against the building, and on their 
being fired they had such an effect that it raked the 
piles of timber out of the earth, and drove some of 
them to a distance of 150 feet from the spot, and 
scattered the splintered timber to a very consider- 
able distance, some of the pieces flying up in the 
air like so many birds. The report was tremen- 
dous, and it produced a most magnificent sight. 
A pass having been made, a number of sappers 
and miners, to about 200, passed through, repre- 
senting taking the place. The object of destroying 
the stockade was to ascertain the minimum quan- 
tity of powder necessary for that purpose, and from 
the result of their experiments it is evident that a 
barrel of gunpowder containing 90 |b. will destroy 
any stockade, however firmly put together, provided 
the action of the powder is confined, by being sur- 
rounded by three or four bags of earth about the 
size of a bushel each. The next scene of attrac- 
tion was that of the mining operations. The first 
was the firing of a countermine containing a charge 
of 150 Ib. of powder lodged in a chamber of a gal- 
lery several feet under ground, which on being fired 
produced an explosion with a loud report, produc- 
ing a strikingly perceptible effect on the earth, felt 
by persons standing on the glacis on the opposite 
side of the trench, and throwing the earth up a 
considerable distance, and forming a crater of nearly 
twenty feet in circumference, and about three feet 
deep. This was followed in a few moments by 
another explosion of a charge of 1701b. The earth 
and fragments were blown up in the air, and form- 
ing a crater of thirty-three feet by sixteen feet, 
and a depth of six feet, the earth seemed to tremble 
for some distance. To witness this mode of war- 
fare the troops of the line and the royal marines 
were present, beside a vast number of civilians. 
The weather was particularly fine. At the con- 
clusion a few experiments were tried with globes 
of compression at the end of holes bored in the 
earth by means of a boring apparatus, with small 
charges of gunpowder placed at the end, and well 
rammed up with earth. These experiments were 
tried to ascertain the size of chambers that small 
charges of powder would make in solid earth, 
being applicable to defensive mines. ‘The whole 
of the arrangements commenced at two o'clock P. 
m., and closed at four o’clock Pp. mM. 
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Tue Russians anp Circassians.—The “ Jour- 
nal des Debats”’ publishes a letter from St. Peters- 
burg of the 30th ult., which states that the Russian 
cruisers in the Black Sea no longer prevent, as 
they have hitherto done, the exportation of young 
girls from Circassia and Anatolia to be sold as 
slaves to the Turks. ‘ It will be remembered,” 
says the writer of that letter, ‘‘ that the obstacles 
which the Russian government threw in the way 
of that shameful commerce was one of the principal 
causes of the hatred of the Circassians against 
Rassia.”’ 


Tue Jews mx Russta.—From the Ist inst. the 
ukase of the Emperor of Russia concerning the 
costume of the Jews will be extended to Poland. 
After 1850 no Jew will be allowed to wear a par- 
ticular costume. A singular destiny is that of the 
children of Jacob. Formerly a costume was im- 
posed upon them in different parts of Europe—now 
they are forbidden to wear one. 


Precious Stones anp Precious Bones.—The 
following is an extract of a letter from Rome of 
the 8th inst. :—** The Emperor of Russia has testi- 
fied his gratitude to the Pope for his hospitable re- 
ception, by presenting him with a superb and costly 
crucifix, of beautiful workmanship, and richly stud- 
ded with jewels, and his holiness, not to be behind- 
hand in generosity with his mighty ally, has inti- 
mated his intention of presenting to his imperial 
majesty, in return, the relics of the great St. 
Nicholas, the emperor’s patron saint. The gift 
and the return are worthy of the parties making 
them. One is irresistibly drawn to think of Gil 
Blas, in nearly similar circumstances. ‘The empe- 
ror does not appear to be so much put out by the 
result, as the nephew of the canon of Oviedo. He 
is determined to make the best of the matter. 
The relics of St. Nicholas are to be carried into 
Russia, and are to be inaugurated at St. Peters- 
burg with great ceremony. A ship of war is to be 
sent to Italy to carry the precious remains to their 
new destination, and thanksgivings are to be of- 
fered up in all the churches in the empire on the 
occasion. 


Conspiracies Snussep.—It is reported that the 
Emperor Nicholas, who arrived at Warsaw on the 
4th inst., had a conversation with the prince-gov- 
ernor, in which his majesty expressed his dis- 
pleasure at the late arrests. This is very possible, 
especially as the emperor, on a former occasion, is 
said to have forbidden any discovery of conspiracy 
for the future, because, on the one hand, such pro- 
ceedings irritate the minds of the people, and on 
the other hand put the treasury to great expense. 


Navat Gunnery Experiments.—A trial was 
made last week, from the Excellent, of the resist- 
ing power of heavy boats when attempted to be 
blown up. Two old launches were drawn from 
the dockyard and anchored off the ship, and a hole 
being bored through the bottom of one of them, a 
charge of Ib. of powder was passed and fired—the 
explosion only swamped the boat ; a second charge, 
containing 2lbs. of powder, was then tried, and 
the bow of the launch was blown out, and the boat 
rendered perfectly useless. Further trials were 
made on Monday with the other boat, and concus- 
sion shells fired at the steam-ship funnel. A 
number of shells were projected at the funnel, 
many striking it, and many exploding in the tim- 


her supporting it, but still the funnel stood the 
test, and clearly proved that knocking away a fun- 
nel from a steamer is not such an easy task as has 
hitherto been very generally believed. The re- 
sult of these experiments has been highly satis- 
factory. 


Tue Erniop1an Serenapers.—Five American 
artists have been for the last four years creating a 
great sensation in the transatlantic world, by their 
delineation of African character. They dress in 
the Young England style, and are painted raven 
black, with red lips. They pass for real ‘ nig- 
gers,’’ such is their admirable acting; but their 
excellent qualities as vocalists and instrumental- 
ists, and their selection of European melodies, 
prove that they are not of Ethiopian extraction, 
although, from the certificates they have brought 
over from the highest authorities in America, 
there can be no doubt of their great talents in imi- 
tating the African attributes. The only question 
that arises for the musician here is, how far he is 
to regard their original songs as authentic speci- 
mens of African music. Mr. Bruce and Mr. Bow- 
ditch, who have written on this subject, allude to 
the sistrum, a very ancient Egyptian instrument of 
oval shape, and made of a sonorous plate of metal, 
the circumference pierced with different opposite 
holes, through which rods also of metal, were 
passed with rings on them. The musical sounds 
were emitted by shaking a handle by which it was 
held. The sistrum served instead of a trumpet, 
and Cleopatra is described by Virgil as using it as 
asignal. ‘Then there were the lyre and tamborine 
imported into Ethiopia from Egypt. The ‘ute, 
kettle-drum, and trumpet, were introduced from 
Palestine. The guitar was known also in Abys- 
sinia. Mr. Bowditch describes the Fantees as 
having in their music sweetness and animation, 
although wild and irregular. The Ashantees sing 
all in recitative resembling cathedral chants. The 
Ashantee castanets are made of iron, and rattles 
are made of hollow gourds, filled with pebbles, 
performed with comical grimaces. The banjore, 
a stringed instrument of the guitar kind, is played 
by the African tribes, as also the congo, a species 
of lute. The gorah is the instrument of the Hot- 
tentots, consisting of a slender stick with a string 
of catgut drawn from end to end, so as to give ita 
slight curve, like the bow of a violin. A flat 
piece of an ostrich’s quill is attached to the lower 
end of the string connecting it with the stick, and 
this quill, by strong inspirations and respirations is 
made to vibrate. We really do not know in what 
category we are to class the ‘* Ethiopian Serenad- 
ers.’’ One has the castanets, another the banjo, 
another the congo, the fourth the tamborine. Thus 
far the African instruments are used ; but what are 
we to say of the accordeon, an invention quite of 
modern date’ Setting aside the question of au- 
| thentiesty, the exhibition is highly amusing. The 
‘four vocalists who execute the glees harmonize 
| beautifully, and the castanet and tamborine per- 
\formers exhibit extraordinary skill, and are first 
| rate humorists. The representation of a rail-road 
| train in full speed, its stopping, with the noise of 
|the engine and the scream of the whistle, is one 
of the most ludicrous scenes ever witnessed. The 
| castanet executant, with his bones, times wonder- 
fully well, and accomplishes the most intricate 
passages, from a fortissimo down to a pianissimo, 
with remarkable precision and delicacy. Their 
concerts will no doubt prove attractive. 
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Proposeo Tunnet under Lonpon.—The works | ham company propose taking powers for earrying 
of this unrivalled and stupendous undertaking, as| out a deviation line, if found necessary, and to 
we gather from a copy of the plans and sections, | take such property as may be required for that 
prepared for the ensuing session of parliament by| purpose. The plans, which are engraved jn 4 
Mr. Stephenson, are to commence at the Cam-! very elaborate style by Messrs. Dixon and Ross, 
dentown station of the Birmingham railway, cross- | of the Hampstead-road, indicate the various houses 
ing the Hampstead-road by means of two arches| which the company propose to purchase a)io- 
of 70 feet span and 16 feet in height, the junction | gether, or to afford compensation for, if injuriously 
with the London and Birmingham requiring no! affected by the projected line. For the convenience 
alteration of level. From the Hampstead-road | of a grand city terminus, the company propose to 


the line is proposed to pass (by means of a viaduct 
varying from 18 to 21 feet in height, and at an in- 
clination of 1 in 97) over Grange-street, Leybourne- 





take powers for obtaining the whole range of 
houses on the south side of Skinner-street, ex- 
tending from the Old Bailey on the east to ‘Turp- 


road, to the Kentish-town-road, and from thence | again-lane on the west, and including from that 
over the Camden-road, Brecknock-place, Great | point to the Fleet Prison, the eastern side of Far- 
College street, and the Camden-road Villas, at an | ringdon-street, and passing to the rear of the prison 
inclination of 1 in 134, and at a height varying be-| yard, extending again to the Old Bailey, and in- 
tween 20 and 164 feet. After passing the King’s! cluding a portion of the Prujean-square, thus oceu- 
road, the viaduct is to be succeeded by an embank- pying the site of all the intermediate houses.— 
ment at an inclination of 1 in 60 feet, and then by! Railway Telegraph. 

a cutting to the western side of Maiden-lane,and| Tye Petririep Forest NEAR Carro.—The fi)- 
to the north of Randall's tile-kilns. At this) Jowing particulars are from an account given by 
point the proposed tunnel commences, being at a| Dr. Buist, of Bombay, in explanation of some 
distance of 1 mile 165 feet from the Camden sta- | specimens of silicified wood presented by him to 
tion, at a depth of 37 and a width of 30 feet. The} the Literary Society of St. Andrews :—** The 
tunnel takes its course under Carlton-gardens specimens consisted of about forty-five pieces of 
and William street, Caledonian-road, at a depth | wood ;—tronks, roots, knots and branches, from 
varying from 38 to 45 feet, and thence under the three inches to three feet in Jength ; some were 


Caledonian-road at a depth of 54 feet. From this | 
point the tunnel is proposed at a gradually increas- | 
ing depth under the tunnel of the Regent's Canal, | 
near Half-Moon-crescent, where the depth is 90| 
feet. The direction of the tunnel is then under 
Penton-street, Chapel-street, and White Lion- 
street, Pentonville, the depth being no less than 
101 feet, and the inclination being 1 in 1,062. 


From hence the tunnel passes under the City-road, 
at Claremont-terrace, in the rear of St. Mark's 
church, Myddelton-square, at a depth of 87 feet, 
gradaaily decreasing until the tunnel arrives at the 
New River Head, under which it is proposed to 


he carried at a depth of 68 feet. A gradual de- 
crease in depth then takes place. Under Myddel- 
ton-street, Clerkenwell, it is 51 feet; Gloucester- 
street, 48 feet; Skinner-street, Clerkenwell, 43 
feet; Corporation-row, Seckford-street, and Suf- 
folk-street, each at a depth of 42 feet; Aylesbury- 
street (leading to the Sessions-house,) 41 feet; 
and St. John’s square, 38 feet. From this point 
the tunnel passes under the closely-populated dis- 
tricts of St. Sepulchre Without at depths gradually 
decreasing until it reaches Cow-cross, where it 
will be only 25 feet below thesurface. Here it is 
proposed to carry the tunnel at a depth varying | 
from 28 to 33 feet, from Greenhill’s rents to West | 
Smithfield, at an inclination of 1 in 1,062. Passing | 
under the Greyhound inn-yard at a depth of 31) 
feet, the tunnel is proposed to reach Hosier-lane at | 
28 feet, Cock-lane at 29 feet, and the Saracen’s | 
head inn-yard at a similar depth. Under Skinner- | 
street Snow-hill, the depth will be 28 feet, and | 
the tunnel will terminate at Angel-court, on | 
the southern side of Skinner-street, at a depth of| 
24 feet. A small cutting will here commence, 
passing through Green Arbor-court, at adepth of 
19 feet; Bishop's court, 14 feet; Sea-coal lane, 
ll feet; Fleet-lane, 5 feet; and thence into 
the city terminus, Fleet Prison-yard, where the 
line will emerge on a level. ‘The entire length of 
the intended extension will be three miles 44 
chains, of which the tunnel will occupy two miles. 
It is a singular fact that the tunnel will pass under | 
only one main sewer. The London and Birming- | 








exhibited sliced and transparent, showing the sap 
vessels and the medullary rays; seme cut into 
bracelets and brooches. In explaining the pecu- 
liarities of these, Dr. Buist stated that few things 
were more remarkable—few less noticed (consid- 
ering how worthy it was of examination)—than 
the petrified forest near Cairo. From the city you 
proceeded, by the caliphs’ tombs, to the south- 
east. Passing for five miles through an arid val- 
ley, through which a river torrent appeared to 
have flowed, skirted on both sides by low, brown, 
rocky ridges, the traveller turns suddenly off to 
the right, and beyond the first range of sand hills 
finds, spreading far as the eye can reach, a vast 
expanse of rolling hillocks, covered with prostrate 
trees. At first sight these wear exactly the 
aspect of rotten wood dug out from a Scottish or 
Irish peat-bog. The color and the amount of 
decay seem the same. They are lying in all posi- 
tions and directions on the surface of the burning 
sand—some forty or fifty feet in length, and one 
or two feet in thickness ; not continuous or entire, 
but in a line broken across, left in their places 
like sawn trunks. On touching them, instead of 
proving mouldering and decayed, they turn out to 
be hard and sharp as flints. They ring like east- 
iron, strike fire with steel, and scratch glass. 
The sap-vessels and medullary rays—the very 
bark and marks of worms and insects, and even 
the spiral vessels—remain entire; the minutest 
fibres of the vegetable structure are discernible by 
the microseope. Here you have the carbon—the 
most indestructible matter known to us—entirely 
withdrawn, and substituted in its place a mass of 
silica—a matter insoluble by any ordinary agent, 
and at any common heat. Yet so tranquilly has 
the exchange been accomplished that not one atom 
has been disturbed; the finest tissues remain 
entire ; the most delicate arrangements uninter- 
fered with. The limits of the petrified forest are 
unknown ; it probably extends over an area of 
many hundreds, perhaps thousands, of miles. It 
has never been described with any care, and extra- 
ordinary as it is, has excited very little attention. 
The trees are scattered loosely and at intervals 
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over the desert all the way from Cairo to Suez, «| 
distance of 86 miles. No theory of their silicifi- 
cation or their appearance where they are found 
has ever been attempted. The late Dr. Malcolm- 
son found fragments of the wood imbedded in the 
conglomerate which contains the Egyptian jas- 

rs, and threw it out as possible that they and 
the gravel of the desert, consisting almost entirely 
of jaspers, might possibly be the result of abrasion 
or denudation. ‘This twrew the difficulty only one 
step further back ; besides this, that the appear- 
ance of the forest is at variance with the theory. 
No agates or gravel appeared around; the trees 
seemed to have been petrified as they lay; they 
looked ‘ like a forest felled by mighty winds.’ A} 
further mystery was this; they lay on the surface | 
of bare drift sand and gravel, and re posing on | 
limestone rocks of the most recent tertiary forma- | 
tion—the texture and color of the imbedded oyster | 
shells were as fresh and pure as if brought not| 
six weeks from the sea.’’ 








} 
Power oF pisTincuIsHiNG Coors In A Man | 
BLIND FROM INFancy.—By J. Biack, M. D., Glas- 
gow.—Mr. Thompson lost his sight, when twenty 
months old, by a second attack of stmall-pox ; not- 
withstanding this, he could with great ease dis- 
tinguish one color from another, refuting that 
common saying, ‘* that such a one is no more able 
to judge of this or that thing than a blind man is 
of colors.’’ He could impart all kinds of colors 
to all kinds of cloth, and, what is stil] more 
remarkable, all shades of colors. He was by 
trade a dyer, and followed that occupation, unas- 
sisted, with great success, for a period of fifty-five 
years. The drysalter that supplied him with dye- 
stuffs says, no man was a better judge of their 
qualities than Mr. Thompson. I inquired, How 
he was able to give lighter and darker shades to | 
his goodst' This he did by submitting them to a| 
longer or shorter process—and how he was able | 
to distinguish the goods that were clouded from 
those that were uniformly colored? ‘* That is 
more than I can tell,’’ said he, and I believe he 
spoke the truth when he said so; for when one of 
the external senses is destroyed, or constitutionally 
wanting, the rest, in consequence of frequent 
employment, are in most cases endowed with an 
extraordinary degree of energy, as if the share of | 
sensorial power, naturally belonging to the lost| 
organs, was distributed among the rest and modi- 
fied to their respective uses ; and the facility with | 
which Mr. Thompson managed every department | 
of his intricate business is an interesting example | 
of what has just now been stated. He seemed | 
to understand the common rules of perspective. | 
After reading to him a description of a landscape, | 
I asked him if he saw it in his mind’s eye? He | 





others thought everything they saw touched their 
eyes; ‘* It may be so,’’ says he, ‘* but, as this is 
a lesson I will never need to learn, I will say 
nothing more on the subject.’’ Mr. Thompson’s 
life shows what patience and perseverance will 
accomplish. His parents died when he was 
young; and though the greatest object left in a 
large family, yet without his aid they would have 
been left destitute. He had an excellent constitu- 
tion, was temperate in his habits, of a cheerful 
disposition, and fond of music.— Medical Times. 


Wuat a world of dream-land seemed to vanish 
from before us, as we read, in a sort of every-day 


| paragraph, in an every-day paper, an account of 


the opening of the railroad from Venice to Vi- 
cenza! Venice to Vicenza by railroad! The old 
sea-girt queen of the Adriatic chained and bound 
to the mainland! ‘* The railroad between Venice 
and Vicenza, which passes over the magnificent 
bridge thrown across the Lagunes, and the three 
other bridges over the rivers ‘lessina, Bochigliere, 
and Retrone, and through two tunnels near Vi- 
cenza, was opened on the 4th inst. The departure 
took place from Venice a few minutes before ten 
in the morning, and the train passed the bridge 
across the Lagunes in eight minutes, a distance 
which is not accomplished by a gondola in so little 
time as an hour. The whole journey to Vicenza 
was performed in a little Jess than two hours. The 
weather was fine, the road was found to be perfect, 
and the departure and arrival of the train were 
hailed with loud cheers by a large concourse of 
persons, assembled at both ends.’’—Ashenaum, 
Jan. 31. 

Terra-Cotra Cuurcu at Piatt, near Man- 
cnester.—This church is being erected from the 
designs of Mr. Sharp. Each separate piece of the 
terra-cotta is cast to the required form, and is much 
about the same size as a corresponding block of 
stone. Every piece is hollow, being, as it ap- 
peared, afterwards filled or backed up with con- 
crete. They are all nothing more than pots, and 
from the trial we made, seem to have less cohe- 
sive power than brick. Nevertheless, they are 
made to support great weights. ‘The piers of the 
chureh, which appear remarkably slender, are en- 
tirely composed of these pots. The plan is the 
clustre of four shafis. There are the usual defects 
incidental to the burning; parts of the mullions 


/are out of the perpendicular, and the lines of the 


window-sill undulate in a very unsatisfactory man- 
ner. Indeed, the whole building, though good in 
design, and not deficient in ornament, will not bear 
anear approach. The face of each piece is scored 
with lines to imitate the tooling; and the mortar 
joints are large and obtruding.— Builder. 


Tre Danish government has it in contemplation 


said ** Perfectly well.’? The writer first brings |to resume, if not the colonization, at least the 
into view a stream, then, beyond the stream is a/farming of the Nicobar Islands—once already 
level plain, which is bounded by a circle of high | abandoned because of the deadly nature of their 
mountains, at the same time stretching out his arm |climate to European constitutions. The group 


to different lengths, which represented the dis-| abounds in timber and ebony ; and the soil is said 
tances of the different objects mentioned. This | to be fertile even beyond the average fertility of 
Strengthens a declaration of Professor Reid’s,|their meridian. An expedition has been fitted 
** That sight discovers almost nothing which the | out, composed of scientific and practical men, to 
blind may not comprehend.’ I informed him | examine and report upon their capabilities. The 
that if his sight could be restored by an opera-| islands are peopled by a race considered to belong 
tion, the objects which he conceived to be at a dis-| to the wide Malay diffusion—mild in character, 
tance would appear to his eye as all on one line,|and friendly to strangers. ‘The Danes calculate 
and he would have to learn only by experience to | on cultivating Theresa Islands, the most westerly 
judge of their distance. But this doctrine he was of the group, by Chinese from the Sunda Islands; 
slow to believe. I informed him that the patients, who easily accommodate themselves to the moist 
who were couched by Cheselden, Wardrop, and , heats of their dangerous climate.—Ath., Jan. 24. 
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Buenos Ayres.—There has been some dispute 
between the journals as to the conduct of the gov- 
ernment in the affairs of Buenos Ayres. The 
Constitutionnel accuses M. Guizot of duplicity in 
sanctioning the appointment of Captain Page as a 
secret negotiator to the court of Rosas, and makes 
a pretty romantic narrative of the intrigues of that 
officer with the daughter of the dictator. The 
following may serve as a specimen of French in- 
vention :— 

‘* While we were apparently interposing openly 
and firmly for the independence of Monte Video, 
and for the execution of the royal treaty of 1840, 
we were demanding in an under tone from Rosas 
some apparent concessions, a little more wisdom 
and mildness, promising him, no doubt, that we 
would in some other way second his designs, and 
one day or another establish by pacific means the 
unity of his empire on both banks of the Plata. 
According to custom, the confidential agent of M. 
Guizot and Admiral de Mackau, Captain Page, 
communicated with Rosas through the able and 
acute Manuelita, the daughter of the dictator. 
Captain Page took the greatest precautions not to 
wound the just susceptibility of Baron Deffaudis 
and Admiral Lainé, the official negotiators. His 
only mission was to give Rosas the best assurances, 
and trace out to him his line of conduct in the 
negotiations. Manuelita listened to these sugges- 
tions with feigned doubt as to the sincerity of the 
gallant diplomatist. The beautiful and astute 
daughter of the Guacho displayed in this diplo- 
matic game all the ability and archness she for- 
mally showed in amorons intrigue. Manuelita 
exacted by a thousand coquetries positive proofs 


of the sincerity of M. Guizot, and at last Captain 
Page, afier making the best defence he could, sur- 
rendered his arms, and, drawn in by his irresisti- 
ble adversary, consented to read the letter entrusted 


to him by M. Guizot. Manuelita confessed her 
conviction, but said that her father, having heen 
so ofien deceived, would still doubt ; adding, that 
if the captain would but confide the letter to her 
for only a few minutes, she would bring him back 
a most satisfactory answer, and place in his hands 
the entire management of the affair. Our novice 
in diplomacy delivered up the mysterious paper. 
From that day he has never seen it again. At 
first he reclaimed it in friendly terms, then politely, 
but firmly, and at last, being driven into a rage, 
used menaces. He was told that the precious 
document would be kept until it was published, 
and the good disposition of M. Guizot towards 
Rosas made evident to the eyes of the world, 
after which the manuscript should be returned to 
him.”’ 

The letter alluded to, sent by M. Guizot to Ad- 
miral Mackau, approving the appointment of Capt. 
Page, is published by the Constitutionnel ; but 
simply expresses M. Guizot’s desire for peace on 
the banks of the Plata, and a hope that Rosas will 
accept the mediation of France to effect it. Un- 
fortunately for the credit of the Constitutionnel’s 
romance, Capt. Page publishes a direct contra- 
diction of it :— 

‘* T owe to the dignity of an officer commanding 
one of the king’s ships, and charged with a special 
mission, to declare—first, that the letter which you 
have published was delivered by myself into the 
hands of his Exeellency M. Arana, minister for 
foreign affairs of the Argentine confederation, to be 
fully and entirely communicated to his Excellency 
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General Rosas, according to the orders I had re. 
ceived ; secondly, that this letter was returned to 
me by M. Arana himself, and that it is still in my 
possession ; thirdly, that at the time of the presen- 
tation of this letter, and of my first audience of 
General Rosas, I had never in my life seen Donna 
Manuelita, his daughter. Consequently, I give 
the most formal contradiction to whoever may dare 
to repeat or maintain the truth of the fable you 
have published as to the pretended intervention of 
Donna Manuelita in the presentation of the letters 
which accredited me to the governor of the Argen- 
tine confederation.”’ 

This is a proof, if any were wanting, that news- 
aper assertions are not always founded on truth. 
t would be curious if the speculations of one of 

our contemporaries on a much more important 
matter turned out to be as fabulous as the pretty 
romance of Donna Manuelita. 


Mapacascar.—The Constitutionnel says, that 
the squadron for the expedition against Madagas- 
ear is about to sail. It is composed of the frigates 
La Gloire, Captain Aubry Bailleul ; Armide, Cap- 
tain Despointes ; Rem Blanche, Captain Gatier ; 
Belle Poule, Captain Grael ; and Psyche, Captain 
Doret. But as Captain Grael is appointed gover- 
nor of the Island of Bourbon, he will on his arrival 
be replaced by Captain Desfossés, commandant of 
that station, who will take the general command 
of the expedition. The frigates will not take out 
their full complements, because they will have to 
carry troops of infantry, marine artillery, and engi- 
neers. ‘Two or three store-sloops will accompany 
them. The command of the troops is given to 
General Duvivier, who has served for a long time 
in Africa. 

It is impossible to conceive what object the ex- 
pedition can hope to accomplish. Madagascar is 
the most powerful nation of barbarians in the 
world,—numerous, hardy, warlike, and aceus- 
tomed to the use of European weapons, artillery 
and musketry. The interior of the country is un- 
known ; the coasts barren where they are not for- 
tified ; and the climate fatal to European consti- 
tutions. It requires little foresight to predict that 
the expedition must, for all practical consequences, 
be a complete failure. The French will find the 
conquest of Madagascar a very different affair to 
the seizure of Tahiti. It is unlikely they will ever 
get heyond the coast, fur the country is believed to 
be difficult, and the roads almost inaccessible. 
For the present, the expedition is flattering to 
French vanity. 


Monument To Sovrney.—A monument, the 
funds for which were raised by subseription, to the 
memory of Robert Southey, is now in course of 
erection in the nofth aisle of Bristol Cathedral. It 
consists of a bust, executed in white marble, (by 
Baily, R. A., also a native of Bristol,) in his best 
style, placed on a pedestal of grey marble, which 
bears the following brief inscription ;—‘‘ Robert 
Southey, born in Bristol, October 4, 1774: died at 
Keswick, March 21, 1843.” 





PLAYING AT SOLDIERS. 


Ir is rumored that the militia is being organized 
with the charitable purpose of allowing a certain 
martial prince the opportunity of rehearsing the 
very difficult character of commander-in-chief.— 
Punch. 
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POLITICAL. 


Inp1a.—As matters stand at present, there is no 


round for hostilities against the kingdom of 
_prwenel The government has not declared against 
the British ; there has been no invasion of British 
territory ; no insult to British power ; the govern- 
ment is actually in alliance with the British ; has 
been so for these twenty years; and in the Affghan 
war it rendered us valuable service. What possi- 
ble right have we to go to war with such a state’ 
The soldiery of the Sikhs may be turbulent, and 
craving for additional pay, and may now and then 
shoot their governors ; but what is that to us? 
We have no more right to invade Lahore, because 
its subjects are turbulent, than France would have 
to invade Ireland because the tenants assassinate 
their landlords. Nor even in the extreme case of 
a burst of the unruly Sikh soldiery into the British 
Indian territory, should we have any more right to 
make war on the government than Spain would 
have had a right to make war on England for 
having suffered the Evans legion to disembark on 
her shores. 

We must have no equivocal wars; all wars of 
aggression are scandalous in the sight of man, and 
criminal in the sight of Heaven. No territorial 
advantage can compensate for their insult to jus- 
tice. They are always punished; sometimes 
slowly, because other punishments are involved in 
them; but sometimes suddenly, nay, sometimes 
immediately, because it is the will of Heaven to 
strike men with the sense of their enormities. 
The whole of the French revolutionary war was 
but one great lesson of the guilt, and of the pun- 
ishment, of aggression. The aggression of Pru- 
sia, Austria, and Russia on Poland was punished, 
before mankind had Jost the sense of the aggres- 
sion, by the desperate defeats and profound 
humiliation of the whole three. The whole 
French war was an aggression; and France with- 
in a few years was punished for it, by exactly the 
same species of penalty—desperate defeats on her 
own soil, and the double capture of her capital. 
But even the episodes of the French war were full 
of the same moral. The aggression on the Turk- 
ish dominions in the invasion of Egypt was in- 
stantly punished by the loss of her finest fleet, by 
the capture of her whole Egyptian army, by the 
Russian conquest of Italy, and by the loss of 
100,000 men in its useless defence. 

Spain was the great aggression of Napoleon. 
That war, after wasting the strength of France, 
degrading her military fame, and wasting the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of her troops, finished by 
bringing an invader across the Pyrenees, the first 
invader of France. The next aggression was the 
invasion of Algiers. ‘That war has continued now 
for fifteen years, a perpetual drain on the blood 
and treasure of France. Yet Algiers is no more 
now a French territory than it was in the first hour 
of the invasion. That aggression was solemnly 
visited on the dynasty and the administration by 
which that great national crime was committed. 
With the suddenness of a thunder-clap the Bour- 
bons were driven from the throne, its ministers 
were flung into the dungeon, and its general was 
sent to roam the world in exile. 

And with lessons like those before us, what 
blindness would it be to the common experience 
of man, and what provocation of the fearful judg- 
ments of Heaven would it be, to make a war of 
aggression on the Punjaub, or even to coerce the 
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country into receiving a British force, which, after 
all, would be but a more insidious shape of con- 
quest. What is it to us if the people are barbari- 
ans, if they slaughter the succession of kings and 
viziers as barbarian as themselves, and if a daring 
soldiery usurps the power of a degraded sovereign ! 
We may lament that such atrocities should be 
cormitted by human beings, but what right have 
we to be their teachers? We are not aecountable 
for thir morality, nor can any good come of the 
teaching which begins by fire and sword, and ends 
by the seizure of their territory. 

But we are told of the expense which this riot- 
ous condition of the Punjaub entails upon our gov- 
ernment, in the maintenance of a frontier army. 
This is a mere pretext: the army must be maiu- 
tained somewhere, and the additional expense of 
its maintenance on the western frontier is not 
worth speaking of in an imperial point of view. 
That there is a lurking desire among Indian 
officials for the seizure of the Punjaub has been so 
often declared that we can no longer doubt it. 
New appointments and new emoluments are 
tempting things. No army ever objects to a 
campaign in prospect, however it may reprobate 
its sufferings during its progress, and regret their 
fruitlessness at its conclusion. To the shame of 
that literature which ought to teach justice and 
humanity, the Indian journals are all clamorous for 
war. They talk of havoc as a necessary relief 
from the monotony of peace, and predict a suc- 
cession of bloody battles with the calmness of a 
national necessity. They may be assured that 
such views wil] gain them no popularity at home, 
and that such are not more shallow in the sight of 
political sagacity than they are offensive to the 
natural feelings of mankind. Let them exercise 
their powers in pointing out the means of Indian 
civilization, in pacifying the spirit of Indian hos- 
tility, in educating the mind of the great country 
of which they ought to be the intellectual Jeaders ; 
in curtailing and controlling the ambition of those 
rash and daring fools who would embroil the world 
for their personal gain, and let them as Christians 
inculeate the first and highest lesson of Christi- 
anity—glory to God, and good will to man.— 
Britannia. 


IrELAND.—The accounts from Ireland continue 
to be of the most painful and humiliating order to 
the national character. Assassination is absolutely 
systematized in a large portion of the country, and 
no man in any part of the country can regard his 
life as safe a moment from the time when he de- 
mands a debt, expels a fraudulent tenant, brings a 
villain to justice, or exercises any one duty belong- 
ing to the member of a civilized community. That 
infamous palliative of murder, which calls itself 
wild justice, instantly sets its machinery at work. 
An assassin is sent for, set upon the steps of his 
victim, the deed is done, and, with his hands reek- 
ing with the blood, the murderer walks away with 
the eyes of the population upon him, not one of 
whom will seize him, nor give information against 
him, nor appear as witness in a court of justice on 
his trial. 

It is now sixteen years since what is called 
Catholic emancipation was granted, on the most 
solemn pledge of popery that it would satisfy all 
its wishes, reconcile all its feelings, and lay on the 
whole popish body an obligation of perpetual 
peace. And yet the condition of Ireland from that 
hour has been deteriorating. 
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House or Commons—New Exection.—On the 
whole, though any attempt to draw positive infer- 
ences from data so vague as we possess respecting 
the temper of the present house of commons must 
be uncertain, it does appear possible to settle the 
corn-law question by means of the present house. 
The conduct of its members, as of most men, will 
be guided not so much by reason and conviction as 
by the urgency of affiirs. Time given for delibera- 
tion is rarely used. Inquiry is postponed from day 
to day; and men act at last because they cannot 
help it, just as they would have done at first. Two 
thirds of the abseutees, when it comes to the vote, 
will be as undecided as ever on the merits of a free 
trade in corn, and will give any vote for a quiet life. 
A minister who in the present house of commons 
adopts the policy of the party who have a definite 
object in view, and will not rest till it is attained, 
can carry his measure ; and the house which a dis- 
solution is likely to give us could do no more, if it 
did so much. A house more workable for the ends 
of total repealers could only be obtained by a tre- 
mendous electioneering contest. The struggle for 
the reform bill was alarming enough to the aristoc- 
racy. ‘They were made to feel the odium they in- 
curred by opposing a comparatively abstract politi- 
cal doctrine. What might be the consequence of 
their being for weeks and months denounced in 
every town and hamlet as the withholders of bread 
from the hungry poor’ That is the form in which 
the question would be put. The volunteer agents 
of the league would proclaim this doctrine every- 
where ; and the Duke of Richmond and Mr. Miles 
—who, as it is, have to fly from meeting to meet- 
ing lest the wrongs of the protectionists should lack 
voice—would find it impossible so to multiply them- 
selves as to meet their accusers everywhere. A 
general election turning on the corn-law question 
must inevitably render the aristocracy hateful to a 
large majority of the population: success in that 
election would almost insure their destruction as an 
estate of the realm. And, apart from all considera- 
tions of such a possible revolution, the fierceness 
and inveteracy of the struggle while it lasted—the 
total interruption to industrious pursuits, and the 
temporary paralysis of credit it would occasion— 
are such as it is impossible to contemplate without 
dread.— Spectator. 


Manvuractures—Co.onies.—Our manufacturers 
say they do not fear foreign competition. Perhaps 
not, in the home markets. But with unrestricted 
free trade they will no longer have the advantages 
they now enjoy in our colonial markets. As Ja- 
maica will have no protection for her sugar, it 
cannot be expected that in her ports any diserim- 
inative duties can be maintained on British manu- 
factures. Our colonial markets must be freely 
open to all the world; and when that is the case, 
what will be the use of our maintaining them at 
a considerable expense as dependencies of the Brit- 
ish crown? We may as well allow Australia to 
declare its independence, and Canada and the West 
Indies to be surrendered to the United States. 
Why should we care for the Oregon, when its 
possession can confer no advantage on the empire? 

With entire free trade we must throw open our 
ports to the ships of all nations on the same terms 
that they are open to our own bottoms. Reciprocity 
treaties must be disregarded. We must invite 
unreserved competition in shipping as well as in 
agriculture. - 

We might go on further to dwell on the compe- 
tition to which vast bodies of our artisans must be 
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exposed. The Spitalfields manufacturers must no 
longer look for protection against the fabrics of 
Lyons. But we prefer here to confine ourselves 
to great commercial and trading interests, because 
we fear it would be of little avail to plead the 
cause of the artisan apart from those. oie: has 
latterly been the last commodity thought worth 
protection. 

Will the minister, on Tuesday, indeed have the 
temerity to propose the eventual repeal of al! pro- 
tective duties, domestic and colonial, and, couse- 
quently, the free opening of all our domestic and 
colonial markets to foreign produce and manufac- 
tures? It would seem so from his speech ; but 
we can never believe that a British parliament wi! 
be so insane as to adopt his recommendation.— 
Britannia, 24 Jan. 


Rau.way Deposirs.—A short but extremely 
important conversation took place in the coumons 
last night, on the means by which the required 
amount of railway deposits is to be placed to the 
credit of the accountant-general. From the state- 
ments of Mr. Mangles and Mr. Masterman, whose 
opinions on commercial subjects are entitled to 
great respect, we find that this operation is likely 
to be attended with considerable inconvenience to 
the mercantile community, unless measures are 
adopted by the government to ease that pressure 
on the money market which the absorption of nine 
or ten millions of capital must necessarily occa- 
sion. Mr, Masterman complains, and apparently 
with good reason, of the reserve of the chancellor 
of the exchequer. Certainly eompanies and bank 
ers ought not to be kept until the last moment in 
ignorance of the nature of those securities which 
will be accepted as deposits. 

The chancellor of the exchequer at present pro- 
poses to take only government stock, exchequer 
bills, and India bonds. The restriction to these 
securities appears unnecessary. All that parlia- 
ment ean require by its standing order is the de- 
posit in money, or money value, of certain sums 
to establish the bond fide character of the schemes 
that come before it. Now there can be no doubt 
that there are many other descriptions of stock of 
quite as selid value as those the chancellor of the 
exchequer consents to receive. The stock of any 
paying line of railway is as sure a representative 
of money as an exchequer bill. A better repre- 
sentative, inde d, as it gives its holder the right to 
a certain portion of railroad property, while an 
exchequer bi\!-owes its value solely to the credit 
of government, as a hill of exchange does to the 
credit of an individual. Steck in the London and 
Birmingham and Great Western lines ought surely 
to be regarded as no less available as security for 
any purpose than an India bond. The same may 
be said of dock and canal shares, of bank shares, 
and of shares in mines, always presuming that the 
undertakings are of a sound character and are pay- 
ing dividends. If taken by the accountant-gene- 
ral at the market price, they are of no Jess real 
value than government stock. With the prospect 
of their fluctuation in price he has nothing to do. 
He would receive shares, and he would return 
them exactly as he would consols or exchequet 
bills. 

Whatever may be thought of this suggestion, it 
is plainly the duty of government to facilitate, by 
every means in its power, this important monetary 
operation, and to set at rest the uneasiness which 
the subject at present excites in the best-informed 
commercial cireles.— Britannia. 





PUNCH. 
UNEASY NICHOLAS. 


Arrer all, it cannot be a very enviable post— 
that of Emperor of Russia, as at present filled by 
the magnificent potentate. His imperial greatness 
must, occasionally, be terribly flustered by his dig- 
nity. Suspicion must be to him a continual body- 
guard. Of this pleasing truth we read the strong- 
est evidence in a Jetter from Venice, quoted in the 
Constitutionnel. We are told that ‘‘ on his arrival 
at Padua, he himself visited the apartment in 
which he was to sleep, striking the walls with a 
hammer,”’ lest, we presume, two or three Poles 
should be concealed behind the wainscot, ready to 
pay a midnight visit to the benefactor of their 
country. He * then caused the mattresses of the 
bed to be removed,’’ lest they should have been 
crammed with combustibles, to explode upon the 
imperial pressure—‘‘ and replaced by a leather 
mattress, which was filled’’—with roses * asks the 
reader; no—‘* with hay under his eyes!’’ And 
then catch his magnificence taking bite or sup, for 
fear of ratsbane. No: ‘he refused to taste any 
of the dishes prepared for his supper, and called 
for his travelling case, out of which he took a 
bottle of Malaga wine, and a cold roast fowl, 
which he shared with Count Orloff.”” Whether 
the emperor had previously drawn and superin- 
tended the roasting of the fowl himself, is not 
stated: nevertheless, it would not make a bad 
ideal subject for the picture gallery of St. Peters- 
burgh, to have Nicholas, the father of his country, 
duly limned for posterity—with one eye watching 
the spit, and the other fixed on a new ukase about 
to be issued against the Russian Catholics and 
Jews. When he went to the opera at Venice, 
** he remained in the bottom of the box, and could 
scarcely be seen. Count Orloff sat in the front, 
attired in a rich uniform’’—that the bullets, if any 
should be fired, might be officially delivered 


through that officer. The play being over, four) Acre, for the immediate construction of five hun- 


carriages drove up to the gate; ‘but nobody 
could tell which was the one intended for the 
emperor.”’ 

It is thus clear that Nicholas has, in his own 
mind, insured himself as doubly hazardous. In the 
Gesta Romanorum, there is a story of a beautiful 
girl who was fed upon serpents, and then sent to 
a certain tyrant. She kissed him, and ‘‘ venom 
did its work ;’’ the tyrant died. Nicholas has, 
assuredly, never read the story—otherwise he 
would never present his hand—*‘ his red right 


hand’’—to the lips of any of his loving sub- 
jects. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


We recommend an addition to the ‘* Dissolving 
Views” exhibited at the Polytechnic. Could not 


the managers of that institution contrive to include | 


among their dalleaux a view of the existing corn 
laws! 


THE DUKES. 


We understand that the Duke of Bedford and 
one or two other dukes are about to petition her 
majesty for leave to lay aside their title for awhile, 
and take a plain Mr.: the Duke of Norfolk and 
certain other dukes having brought the nominal 
dignity into such very bad odor. The Duke of 
Jedford has already ordered a new card-plate, 
simply inscribed—‘* Mr. Russell.’’ 

















THE CAP WILL FIT. 


In consequence of the recent displays of wisdom 
on the part of certain dukes, it has been proposed, 
in dame-schools, to substitute the ducal coronet 
for the dunce’s cap. 


EMIGRATION. 


Ir has been seriously proposed that, instead of 
sending strong working men out of the country, 
large premiums be offered for the future to tie 
dukes, to induce them to emigrate. 


THE LAST NEW POLK-ER. 

Mr. Potx would persuade us that the annex- 
ation of Texas is by special desire of the people 
of that state. The defence is ingenious, but not 


original, being manifestly copied from the fullow- 
ing lines in Borrow’s ‘* Gipsies of Spain :°’°— 


‘* There runs a swine down yonder hill 
As fast as e’er he can, 
And as he runs he crieth still, 
* Come steal me Gipsy man.’ ”’ 


THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


Ir is with no small degree of pleasure that we 
announce the death of Mrs. Roberts, aged 10 vols. 
Her last moments had been anything but happy. 
She died in extreme poverty, on the first of January, 
in the New Monthly Magazine. She was, how- 
ever, most affectionately attended to the last by 
Mrs. Trollope. One or two old readers survive 
her loss. 


We have read in the papers accounts of the ex- 
tensive naval preparations that are being made by 
Lord Ellenborough, and we are enabled to add to 
the reports by stating, on undeniable authority, 


| (namely, our own,) that his lordship has given an 


order to Mr. Holman, the coach-maker of Long 


dred captain’s gigs, for the use of the British 
navy. 


Tue first lord of the admiralty has sent a gene- 
ral invitation to the Wonderful Boy at the Nore, 
to attend all his levees. He has likewise sent a 
confidential captain to Smithfield Market, to pur- 
chase for him the finest Sow-wester, to try 
whether he will swim in atrough of the sea he 
has ordered to be sent up expressly from Ports- 
mouth. 


SEA SONGS FOR LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 


Drevin’s songs are said to have done miracles 
for the British navy, by inspiring a love for the sea 
into the hearts of Englishmen. What a true 
benefactor to the country will that poet be who can 
infuse into the head of Lord Ellenborough any 
knowledge of that element over which he has been 
chosen to preside, or the smallest comprehension 
of even the rudiments of that service he has been 
placed at the head of. 

We shall endeavor from time to time to implant 
into his lordship’s mind, through the medium of 
the muse, a proper admiration for, and some little 
comprehension of, that glorious, pursuit which he 
will in future have not to follow, but to lead and to 
control. 

We insert a few specimens of the style in which 
the Nautical Lyric for Lord Ellenborough will be 
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written. They are of course adapted to his lord- 
ship’s present state of advancement in the science 
to which they relate, or, in other words, ‘‘ to the 
meanest capacity,’’ and are intended to be sung to 
guitar accompaniments :— 


**) MAY BE WORTHY YET.”’ 


Wuew from the tranquil bay of Herne, 
I watched the steamer go, 

And saw the paddles gently turn 
With motion faint and slow ; 


I thought, ’t is thus we live and learn 
Of things unknown before, 

As fortune’s paddles take a turn 
To some strange distant shore. 


And as I watched the fading smoke 
Rise upwards from the sea, 

I thought “ this és a precious joke 
To make first Lord of me.” 


But never mind, some knowledge slight 
I may hereafter get, 

And of my new official light 
I may be worthy yet. 


THE SONG OF THE FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


Ye mariners of England, 
I'll thank you if you please 

To come and tell me something of 
The service of the seas : 

I’ve something heard of horse marines, 
But nothing do I know ; 

Though a trip in a ship 
I to India once did go. 


If enemies oppose me, 
And say I’m very far 

From being what | ought to be, 
I "Il say that others are. 

So come, brave tars, and teach me 
A vessel for to know ; 

If the heel is the keel— 


Or abaft means down below. 


Then courage, all you admirals, 
And never be dismay’d, 
For I’m a bold adventurer, 
That never learnt my trade. 
Our ministers employ me 
To vote for them, you know ; 
Then be bold, when you ’re told 
That by interest things go. 


Then here ’'s a health to Wellington, 
Who made of me the choice ; 
And to his worthy colleagues bold, 
Who scorn the public voice. 
Tell France and tell America 
They may begin to crow ;— 
While I reign o’er the main 
Is the time to strike a blow. 


INFIDEL TURKEY AND CHRISTIAN ENGLAND. 
We gather from a writer in Blackwood, that we 
might learn lessons of wisdom and humanity even 
from the barbarous Turks. In Turkey, the crim- 
inal code has been so much amended, that—** The 
extreme repugnance of the present Sultan to sign 
death-warrants, even in cases which in this coun- 
try would be considered as amounting to wilful 
murder, has rendered capital punishment extreme- 
ly rare.’’ Hence, we much doubt whether be- 
nighted Constantinople would offer such ghastly 





PUNCH. 


exhibitions, as have this week edified the popula- 
tion of Christian London. The divan does not shed 
blood in revenge : the council of St. James’ still de- 
mands an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, after 
the good old Jewish way. The English minister 
hangs according, as he says, to the Bible; whilst 
it would seem the barbarous Turk legislates in the 
benevolent spirit of the New Testament. 


NICHOLAS SNUBBED. 

Tue Emperor Nicholas has been to Rome, to 
see the Pope. The meeting began with great 
civility, 

** And so between his Darkness and his Bright- 
ness, 
There pass'd a mutual glance of great politeness,” 


In a short time, however, the pope took his em- 
perorship in hand, as our correspondent assures us, 
dealing the knout upon the emperor’s soul, as lust- 
ily as the emperor's executioner ever knouted a 
Polish matron. Some aver that the emperor shed 
tears ; a fact borne out by the discovery of certain 
small globules of iron subsequently found where 
the emperor stood. And then Nicholas, taking 
the good old man by surprise, would kiss the 
pope’s hand ; whereupon his holiness, turning to 
Cardinal Lambruschini, quoted in a low voice, 
from Shakspeare, glancing at the tainted member 
the while—‘ All the spices of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little hand.” 

And then the pope had the hardihood to talk to 
the emperor of death and judgment: it must be 
owned very free, very extraordinary subjects to be 
broached to imperial ears. His holiness even sug- 
gested to Nicholas that he might some day be 
called on to “render an account of his govern- 
ment ;’’ whereupon, we learn that the emperor 
turned a little pale, and shook somewhat—possi- 
bly seeing for a moment the blood of mangled Po- 
land—possibly hearing her multitudinous shrieks. 
And the end of all this was, a promise on the 

art of Nicholas that he would not treat his 

sede Catholic subjects like oxen, but really 
allow them some liberty of soul. And with this 
promise, and crest-fallen like an eagle with the 
pip, he departed from the holy fathee. 

And then the emperor tried the old imperial 
way. He gave money to Roman charities; he 
bought siatues and pictures ; but the stale trick did 
not succeed. The Romans treated Nicholas with 
marked contempt ; in which they certainly showed 
higher morality than many of the English aristoc- 
racy. They would not forget his wholesale rob- 
beries because he gave a few thousand seudi to the 
poor—they would not forget his hourly cruelties 
practised on ten thousand images of breathing hu- 
manity, because, forsooth, he may have bought 
Mercy in marble, and the son of Mercy on canvass. 


NOTHING EXTRAORDINARY. 

Tue Times’ commissioner writes thus of the 
cottages of Derrynane Beg:—‘* The cottages in- 
side were almost invariably quite dark, and filled 
with smoke.’? Why, of course. How otherwise 
could Mr. O’Connell gather the repeal fund from 
poverty and ignorance, if he did not keep them 
** quite dark, and filled with smoke ?”’ 

PLEASURES OF HOPE. 

Hannreat got through mountains of rock by the 
application of vinegar. Ben D’Israeli hopes to 
melt Sir Robert Peel's heart next session by the 
same means. 
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From the Spectator, 31st Jan. 
THE MEASURE. 


Tue measure for the repeal of the corn laws, 
propounded by Sir Robert Peel, is before parlia- 
ment and the country. It both falls short of the 
most extravagant expectation and exceeds it: it 
abolishes the corn laws less abruptly than to man 
would have been desirable ; it does more than abol- 
ish the corn laws. The whole scheme may be 
said to consist of three great parts, each containing 
many subdivisions. 

One part deals with the corn and other agricul- 
tural produce. The plan with wheat is this: the 
sliding-scale of duties is contracted at each end, 
and made to range from 4s. to 10s.; the range of 

rices is from 47s., at which the maximum duty is 
imposed, to 53s. ; indicating, so far as an artificial 
enactment can, a price of 57s. at the highest. The 
inferior grains are admitted at a correspondingly- 
reduced scale of duties. AJ) colonial grain is ad- 
mitted at a nominal duty—a great boon to the 
Australias. Maize and buck-wheat, as grain used 
in the fattening of cattle, are admitted at the nomi- 
nal duty of 1s., their meal at an equivalent rate. 
Seeds for agriculture and food for cattle are admit- 
ted free. Other kinds of agricultural produce used 
as food—cattle, meat, and vegetables—are admitted 
free; others at reduced duties. The new scale of 
corn duties is to last for three years; then, by the 
proposed enactment, to cease and determine. 

As a preliminary condition, the manufacturers 
are called upon to make good their offer to give up 
protection on their part. From the great staple 
manufacturers of cotton and woollen al! duty is to 
be absolutely withdrawn ; on other finer manufac- 
tures, employing more domestic labor, protection is 
to be reduced from 20 per cent. to 10. There is 
to be a concurrent revision of the yveneral tariff; 
and the duties on a multitude of articles are to be 
reduced, notably on spirits. The sugar-duties are 
scarcely touched. High duties not protective, as 
those on tea and tobacco, are left alone. 

Next come a number of auxiliary measures, in- 
tended to benefit the landed interest, though the 
name of compensation is repudiated. Loans of 
public money are to be made, on application by 

ersons contemplating agricultural improvements. 
‘normous waste and mismanagement are to be 
saved by a consolidation of the highway depart- 
ments—establishing some six hundred separate 
boards in place of sixteen thousand. The law of 
settlement is altered: a five-years ‘‘ industrial resi- 
dence”’ is to give a settlement ; preventing the re- 
gurgitation of paupers from the factory to the rural 
districts. The county-rates are to be relieved of 
the cost of prisoners; parochial education is to be 
paid by the state ; half the cost of medical relief is 
to be so paid ; with many minor measures of a cog- 
nate kind. 

Such are the main features of the scheme. It is 
received by Sir Robert Peel’s more staunch adhe- 
rents with acclamation; by the Richmond party, 
and a few waverers who have now deserted the 
Premier, with violent protests ; by some of the lib- 
eral party, with hints of dislike to details, by others 
with gladness; out of doors, by the protectionist 
press, with execration ; by some of the conserva- 
tive press, with dread; by the Leading Journal, 
with patronizing pleasantry ; by the factious liberal 
papers, with a tendency to disparagement—the 
impolicy of which was quickly seen, and in part 
Tepaired. 





What really is the scheme worth? It has its 
defects, no doubt, and in our estimation serious de- 
fects. It wants the simplicity appropriate to a mea- 
sure the best for its chief purpose. It is too large, 
or not large enough—too like a reérganization of 
our whole commercial system, without being so ; it 
disturbs too many things, without always effecting 
a change worth the turmoil. The alteration of the 
sugar-duties, for instance, abating 3s. 6d. in the 
difference on free-labor sugar, deserves the term of 
paltry. It is somewhat late in the day to insist on 
a delay of three years before the final abolition of 
the sliding scale. It is alleged that the delay is 
injurious to that very interest for whose benefit it is 
intended—the agricultural : if on mature considera- 
tion the protectionists discover that truth, we dare 
say the premier will be happy to oblige them by 
waiving the three years. Considered with refer- 
ence solely to its main object, the measure appears 
to be unduly cumbered with auxiliaries : the whole 
scheme is in too many small parcels to be conve- 
niently carried—like an old maid's coach-luggage, 
which keeps her in a perpetual fever on the jour- 
ney, and leaves her to deplore the loss of part at 
the end. 

But, on a broader view, what does the measure 
do? It provides for abolishing the corn laws. It 
declares the principle of protection to be aban- 
doned, and wipes awa half the elaborate works of 
protection at once. It does meet the emergency 
of the dearth, so far as that is admitted: for the 
dearth is not one to the wheat-eating, but to the 
potato-eating part of the community ; and fo them 
the reduction on duty on inferior grains, with the 
free admission of maize, is a virtual repeal of the 
corn-laws total and immediate. If the delay in 
sweeping away the fragments of the protection ma- 
chinery do not materially serve the farmers, but 
only sooth their panic, it will not be without its 
good. The auxiliary measures, although regard- 
ed as incumbrances to the main project, are on the 
whole not bad in themselves. The temporary as- 
sistance may give a timely stimulus to that agricul- 
tural improvement which competition and the free 
interchange of the raw materials for agriculture 
will keep up. ‘The new law of settlement is just 
both to land-owner and to pauper; protecting the 
land-owner, who is made to pension the worn-out 
servant of the manufacturer; the worn-out work- 
man, who is now hunted with his family, like ver- 
min, from parish to parish. The consolidation of 
highways may effect a great saving of expenditure 
and an equal improvement in managing the paro- 
chial roads. In some degree the framer of the 
scheme has taken care for all classes, from the rich 
man, who is to pay less duty on his foreign car- 
riage, to the ** sans potato,’’ who is to learn to rel- 
ish Indian corn. The solicitor for the producer, 
hitherto exclusively ruling our tariff, is extended to 
the customer. 


Taxes are remitted, money is to be paid on ac- . 


count of the auxiliary measures, increased expen- 
diture for defence was announced in the queen’s 
speech ; but there is to be no increase of the in- 
come-tax : Sir Robert Peel proposes no new taxa- 
tion ; having confidence in the reproductive power 
of a liberal policy to maintain the revenue. Per- 
haps that declaration will help as much as anything 
to fulfil the hope on which it rests. 

Such is the measure. Shrewd calculators say 
that the chances are in favor of its passing the com- 
mons by a large majority; and the lords are not 
likely to court the odium which collision with the 
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lower house on such a subject would create. The 
liberals have begun to learn that it is the part of 
earnest free-traders to push the measure, although 
its details may not be identical with those that they 
themselves would have framed. It is not clear that 
the whigs would have advanced one so broad in its 
scope, still Jess that they could have carried it. 
Defeat for this attempt might postpone free trade 
until the meeting of the parliament after the next. 
Let the measure pass, and free trade, with only 
such imperfections as time will easily remove, is 
the law of the land; protection a tradition of the 
past, traced only in ruins doomed to rapid decay. 





Larcest Facrory Burtpine in tre Wortp.— 
The central part of the Portsmouth (American) | 
steam factory, which is 204 feet long, is now two | 
thirds up. The eastern wing, of 150 feet, will be 
built in the spring, and the western wing, of 150 feet, 
will probably be built in the course of next year. | 
The centre part is to be six stories high, the wings 
five stories. Height of the lower story 13 feet, of | 
the other stories 12 feet. The length of the front | 
will be 504 feet, or about a tenth of a mile. There | 
will be about four acres of flooring in the Ports- 
mouth factory. Number of spindles, 50,000 ; num- | 
ber of operatives from 1200 to 1500. In the rear | 
two parallel buildings, two stories high, will be 
extended 100 feet back from the junction of the | 
main building with the wings; and between those 
buildings, 50 feet from the main structure, the | 
boiler-house is to be erected. The foundation of | 
the chimney, which is to be 140 feet high, is laid 
and is in progress of erection. A gentleman who 


has been travelling the last year in pursuit of infor- 


mation respecting manufacturing establishments, 
and who has visited more than a thousand factories, 
informs that the largest factory building he has 
seen or heard of is at Manchester, in this State, 
which is 440 feet in length. There is no factory 
in England to compare with it for size.—Ports- 
mouth Journal.—( Bell's Messenger.) 


Anecpote or WiniiamM tHe Fovrrn.—In a 
recenf memoir of the late Mr. Irving, M. P., an 
anecdote is introduced, exemplifying in an inter- 
esting manner the character of the honest and kind- 
hearted sailor king. It is recorded as follows in | 
the inscription on a splendid silver salver, pre- 
sented to Mr. Irving a few months previous to his | 
majesty’s death :—(royal arms.) ** King William | 
the Fourth has given this piece of plate to John | 
Irving, Esq., the representative of his Majesty’s | 
late highly esteemed friend John Rae, Esq., in 
commemoration of a review dinner, given by his 
Majesty, on the 2d of June, 1805, at Bedford ; 
and in discharge of the sum of twenty-five pounds, 
which the King on that oceasion borrowed of Mr. 
Rae, his guest—a debt which had not recurred 
to his Majesty’s recollection until recently. —28th 
March, 1837.’’ 


NEW BOOKS AND RE-PRINTS. 


Harpers’ Pictorial Bible, No. 50, is carried to the 
first General Epistle of Peter, so that a few more 
will complete the work. 








its expression. 





Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine. EA- | 
ited by Dr. Lee. Part 12. | 


My Mother’s Bible: founded on an incident which | 


happened in New York. 
PI 


Harpers’ Select Novels : No. 73. The Elves, from | 


NEW BOOKS AND RE-PRINTS. 


the German of Tieck, by Thomas Carlyle ; No. 
75, the Stepmother, by G. P. R. James. 


Memoir of the late Alexander Proudfit, D. D., by 
the Rev. Dr. Forsyth. Harper & Brothers: 
New York. 


The Golden Censer : a Collection of Anthems, Col- 
lects, Prayers and Thanksgivings, from Holy 
Scripture and the Book of Common Prayer, ar- 
ranged according to the seasons and offices of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. By the Rev. 
Samuel Fuller, D. D. J. B. Dow: Doston. 
We cannot give a better description or recom- 

mendation of this work, than is contained in the 

title-page. 

The Connection between Geography and History. 
A Lecture, by George 5S. Hillard. W. D. Tick- 
nor & Co. : Boston. 

We heard this lecture delivered. It was more 
generally interesting than many others of a large 
course. We advise all, old or young, who are 
readers of geography or history, to make this an 
early part of their studies. 


Keats’ Poetical Works.—(Nos. 56 and 57 of Wiley 
& Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading.) 

Poetry has an essence—a life and reality, apart 
from the brilliancy, pathos and humor embodied in 
This essence we hold to consist 
mainly in the quick perception, and clear expres- 
sion of that subtle, mysterious, but no less beauti- 
fully real analogy which exists between nature and 
the soul of man, by which outward things are made 


| types and emblems of inward powers and feelings, 


and which leads us almost instinctively to ascribe life 
and sentiment to everything that interests us in the 
aspects of external nature. If such be the essence 
of true poetry, these volumes are full of it; with 
all the extravagances of sentiment and language 
which they contain, they display poetical genius in 
its purest manifestations. Keats died at an early 
age, broken down in spirit, it is said, by a savage 
and unjust critique from some brutal reviewer, who 
had just sense enough to sneer at the faults of his 
poems, and lash their manifest absurdities and af- 
fectation, without possessing the taste to anpreciate, 
or the manliness to acknowledge their unquestiona- 
ble beauties. ‘‘ Here lies one whose name was 
written in water,’’ was the inscription which Keats 
ordered to be placed upon his humble tomb-stone. 
But time has not failed to bring him justice, and 
although the peculiarities of his works are such as 
to forbid the idea of their ever enjoying an exten- 
sive popularity, they possess merit sufficient to se- 
cure for him an honorable place in the company of 
English poets.— Protestant Churchman. 

The New York Weekly Mirror will commence a 
new volume on the first of April. We copy a part 
of the prospectus, which shows the spirit with 
which the proprietor enters upon a new series :— 
‘¢ Tt is the determination of the proprietor to make 
it, from the date of the New voLumk, the very BEST 
LITERARY JOURNAL IN AMERICA, and to carry out 
the plan, no pains or expense will be spared. ‘The 
begging system, so much in vogue with some of 
the periodicals of the day, will not be relied on in 
the editorial department of the New York Mir- 
ror; and what the editor and his assistants cannot 
produce themselves, authors of real talent and ge- 
nius will be liberally paid for writing. We shall 
be able to give a copious FrorEIGN and DOMESTIC 
CORRESPONDENCE, of the very highest character and 
style, with ORIGINAL TALES and ESSAYS not SUI- 
assed by any other journal.” 





